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Animals and movies. That’s what you get this time around: 
animals and movies. We didn’t plan it that way; it just... 
happened. In the pages of this issue of Fantasy Book, you'll find a 
very clever cat, a porcelain horse, alien guinea pigs, an Atgossean 
‘leopard,’ a swallow-woman, a shape-shifting wizard, an 
enchanted frog, goats, and a water gnome. That’s quite a 
menagerie. You'll also find a tribute to the glories of movies past, 
and a tribute to the glory of one special movie yet to come. 

The one story in this issue which doesn’t seem quite to fit into a 
general theme is our lead feature, which begins immediately on 
the page opposite. “The Saxon’s Lich” is the latest in Ian 
McDowell’s series of Mordred stories, and arguably one of the 
best. The series has appeared in other magazines; this is the first 
time the editors of Fantasy Book have been privileged to present 
Mr. McDowell’s work to our readers. 

The other series story in this issue is Raul Garcia Capella’s “The 
Leopard of Poitain,” a tale of Arquel of Argos. The Hyborean Age 
setting may cause some of our readers to wax nostalgic for the old 
Weird Tales. If that’s the case for you, then relief is in sight: two 
contributors to the old Weird Ta/es—Frances Garfield and Marty 
Elizabeth Counselman—have ew stories in this issue. 

There is, sadly, no letters page in this issue. A heavier-than- 
usual ad load and an index to the first volume of Fantasy Book ate 
up that space. We hope the letters page will be back next time: we 
hope you'll write and tell us which stories in this issue you liked, 
and why. 

One final note: the editors of Fantasy Book ate pleased to con- 
gtatulate Dennis Etchison, who received a World Fantasy Award 
for his short story, “The Dark Country,” which was printed in the 
U. S. in Fantasy Book #2, December 1981. 

—Dennis Mallonee 
Nick Smith 
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hen you've split a man’s head 

with a sturdy Danish axe you 
don’t expect him ever to trouble you 
again. Which is why I was surprised 
and horrified when King Beortric Col- 
grimsson came lurching into the flicker- 
ing light of my dying campfire just two 
weeks after I had left him dead and 
bleeding on the trampled straw of his 
royal stable. 

Make no mistake; he was obviously a 
corpse. Even if one managed to disre- 
gard his gaping head wound, then his 
gray skin, cloudy eyes, and appalling 
stench all suggested that he should no 
longer be numbered among the living. 
Yet on he came, striding forward like 
some Byzantine artisan’s clockwork 
automaton, his long muscular arms 
outstretched and his twitching fingers 
hooked into grasping claws. 

I reacted rather badly. Leaping to my 
feet with a loud scream, I stumbled 
blindly backwards until I lost my bal- 
ance and fell on my arse in the nearby 
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brook. Sitting there in the mud and 
gtavel while icy water soaked into my 
backside, I could only stare in shocked 
amazement as the lich walked unswerv- 
ingly through my fire, scattering the 
kindling and causing my terrified horse 
to rear, break his tether, and go gallop- 
ing away down the moonlit hillside. 
Beortric’s fur boots caught fire, but he 
didn’t even seem to notice the flames 


that spread upward through his woolen 
leggings to the embroidered hem of his 
fine linen tunic. 

Jumping up again, I splashed my 
way across the stream and scrambled up 
the opposite bank. His pace never 
slackened as he pursued me into the 
shallow water, which put out the fire on 
his boots but not that which raged in 
his upper garments and flowing beard. 
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Undeterred and oblivious, he. forged 
across the brook, a walking torch that 
sent orange light dancing over the sur- 
face of the water. ‘To his already awful 
odor was, added the reek of burning 
hair... but not flesh. Although his 
clothing fell away in charred fragments, 
and his head was soon bare of anything 
but blackened stubble, the flames then 
died out leaving his skin marked by 
nothing more than soot. Whatever 
power animated his corpse had evi- 
dently rendered it impervious to fire. 

As I'd expected, he had trouble with 
the steep bank on my side of the stream 
bed. His motor-coordination, at least, 
was hot what it had been when he was 
alive, and he slipped and stumbled and 
ended up climbing the slope on his 
hands and knees. I'drew my spatha and 
waited. Wheh his blackened head came 
to the level of my toes, ‘I stooped and 
hewed ‘away at it. ‘I might as well have 
been aiming my, blows at a skull carved 
from solid oak,-for all the effect my cuts 
had. So I kicked’him in the teeth. That 
nearly broke my toes, but it also sent 
him skidding back down the embank- 
ment. Before he regained his position I 
found a hefty rock and heaved it at 
him, but it bounced harmlessly off his 
cloven pate with a dull and hollow 
thud. That left nothing to do but flee. 

And Beortric followed. 

He might not have been very quick 
in his current state, but he was abso- 
lutely tireless, and I was in no shape for 
prolonged running. I'd taken a spear in 
the thigh during my escape from his 
village—which was why I was still only 
seven leagues into the wilderness, and 
not all the way to Scots Dalriada—and 
the wound, while healing nicely, could 
be réopened easily. 
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Still, the rising ground gave him a 
little trouble and I gained the next 
hilltop with a good hundred-yard lead. 
Behind me I could hear the squishy 
sound of his soaked and muddy boots 
as he struggled up the gravel slope. 
Without looking back, I:plunged down 
the far side of the hill and gave my all 
to reaching the sniall copse. of beech 
and fir that lay at the bottom of the 
dale. 

I was nearly there when pain blazed 
up the rhuscles- of my healing leg and 
burned into my .side. Stumbling in 
agony, I gained the shelter of the trees 
and collapsed against the bole of a 
stunted fir. Although I could hear 
Beortric, he still had not appeared atop 
the risé. Determined not to lose .that 
advantage, I forced myself to limp 
onward through the darkened grove. 
As I groped my way through the cling- 
ing undergrowth, the worst of the pain 
subsided, and when I finally emerged 
on the other side of the thicket I was 
able to run again. Struggling to the 
crest of the next rise, I sat down to catch 
my breath in the concealing shadow of 
a granite outcropping. 

Gods, but that had been a closer call 
than I ever wanted‘to have again. Why 
couldn’t the son of a bitch stay decently 
immobile now that he was dead? Brit- 
ons, Picts, and Irishmen could all be 
counted on to do that very thing—or at 
the worst to return as nothing more 
than unpleasant but harmlessly insub- 
stantial ghosts. Trust a Saxon to be 
damned unconventional. 

While guesting at Beortric’s hall I'd 
heard his scops recite several tales of 
just this sort of resurrection, and I'd 
have paid those bogey stories more 
heed if I'd known that one was to come 
to life around me. Obviously, the fact 
that I'd “treacherously” murdered 
Beortric had something to do with his 
unwelcome reappearance. It may be 
that he'd have remained in his grave if 
I'd killed him in honest combat. But 
honest combat is a pain in the arse and 
far too uncertain for my tastes, espe- 
cially when my prospective opponent is 
a seasoned warrior twice my size. Mur- 
der had seemed a fine idea at the time. 

It looked as though I'd be spending 
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the night hiding on the open moor, 
keeping one eye open for a vengeful 
living corpse. If my gelding hadn't 
broken his tether, I’d have risked cir- 
cling back to get him, but as it was I 
dared not search for the beast lest I 
encounter Beottric. 

On the.other hand, dawn was only 
an hour or two away. If the Saxon 
legends were to be believed, I’d have 
nothing to fear once the sun came up. 

The moon was almost full and I was 
able to‘see for quite a distartce across 
the silvered heath. There was no sound 
except for the faint rustle of the breeze 
as it whispered through the clumps of 
gorse and heather. It was beginning to 
look as though Id lost the lich when I'd 
entered the tangled thicket. I congratu- 
lated myself for having proved equal to 
the emergency; there were many who'd 
have fainted dead away if Beortric had 
come waddling through their campfire. 

And then, as I was feeling secure in 

the knowledge that I'd managed to sur- 
vive another unpleasant difficulty, I 
heard the sound of a body crashing 
through the distant thicket. Damn! 
Either death had given him the nose of 
a bloodhound or he was tracking me by 
some supernatural sixth sense. Seconds 
later, he burst into the moonlight and 
began lurching up the slope with 
implacable determination. 
’ At this distance he looked almost 
funny—a rangy, pot-bellied Saxon, 
naked except for his sopping boots and 
charred lower leggings, and as hairless 
as a scorched egg. Despite his comical 
appearance, I did not feel like laugh- 
ing. Groaning, I leapt to my feet. 
Keeping to a steady jog on account of 
my wound, I set out across,the moor. 
He followed without noticably gaining. 
Obviously, such tactics would not keep 
me ahead of him forever, but I had lit- 
tle choice. : 

A ring of squat standing stones 
loomed atop the next rise. Over 
two dozen weathered monoliths sur- 
rounded a thick horizontal slab sup- 
ported by three waist-high uprights. I 
dashed through the outer circle and 
paused, waiting for Beortric to catch 
up. This was as good a place as any for 
me to make my stand. 
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When he arrived I led him in a merry 
chase around the central dolmen. His 
clumsiness hampered him in close 
quarters. Again’ and again he'd lunge 
after me, and I would dance out of 
reach, escaping death by inches. Wheri 
he got tpo close I could gain breathing 
space by diving and rolling under the 
dolmen’s slab, a maneuver he couldn’t 
quite duplicate. And so it went, a gro- 
tesque’ game of tag. 

Then an unnoticed rock sent me 
sprawling. As I scrambled on my hands 
and knees I felt Beortric grasp a fold in 
the fabric of my surtunic just below my 
shoulders. Rather than attempt to 
break away, I immediately scuttled 
backwards, managing by pure luck to 
slip between his legs. Overbalanced, he 
tottered forward while I tried to wrig- 
gle free of the garment that was now 
bunched up around my head. Fortu- 
nately, it had a v-neck and short flaring 
sleeves, so I was able to slip right out of 
it, leaving Beortric to fall flat on his 
face while I shot backwards like a star- 
tled crayfish. 

Jumping up, I spun around, only to 
run blindly and idiotically into one of 
the massive standing stones. This gave 
Beortric, who'd risen to his knees, a 
chance to grab me by the elbow. His 
gtip was crushingly painful, and I 
screamed aloud as I was forced to turn 
and face him. Staggering to his feet, he 
pulled me closer. Nearly gagging from 
the noxious odor, I kneed him ineffec- 
tually in the ‘groin as he bent toward 
me, his mouth gaping open to reveal 

Sfeat square teeth that might have 
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done justice to a plowhorse. 

Cristos and Dagda, \ thought, 4e’s 
going to bite me like a goddamn ant- 
mal! 

Then my face was assaulted by a blast 
of even fouler air. Beortric was making 
an indescribable sound, a sort of gasp- 
ing, grunting wheeze. Reeling, he 
released me and stumbled: back, his 
arms clawing madly at the empty air. 

Something was gleaming on my 
chest. Of course! It was the cross I 
was weafing between my woolen outer 
tunic and my linen unders—a simple 
but superbly wrought piece of silver 
booty from an Irish monastery—an 
item I'd taken off Beortric’s corpse 
before fleeing the royal stable. He'd 
been a pagan, of course, like all 
his kinsmen, but where many of the 
Northmen viewed Chfistian relics with 
fear or contempt, Beortric had worn 
this ornament for the protection he’d 
supposed it would provide against 
hostile magic. How ironic that it would 
serve me in such a fashion now. 

From all I'd heard, the Cristos was 
a sttong young god, but it was still 
surprising to find that his symbol 
defended one who was not only not a 
worshiper of his, but a murderer to 
boot. Not being a choosy beggar, I 
drew the chain from around my neck, 
extended the cross, anid advanced on 
Beortric. He continued to stumble 
backwards. Tripping over the low table 
tock, he fell back across it like a 
proffered sacrifice. His arms flailed and 
his legs kicked, but his motions seemed 
weak and ineffectual, and I had no 





difficulty slipping the cross’s chain 
around his neck. He lifted his head to 
snap at my arm, froze in mid-motion, 
and went limp. 

There was a sudden wave of putre- 
scence as two weeks of decomposition 
caught up with him all at once. A sort 
of writhing mist seemed to issue from 
his mouth and billow upward into a 
pale, roughly man-shaped form that 
clawed at me with wispy, insubstantial 
hands. I retreated in alarm, bit it could 
not hurt me. This would be what the 
Northmen called the fy/gya, the spirit 
that had animated Beortric’s dead 
flesh. Now that it was cast out of its 
shell by the power of the Cristos, it was 
deprived .of its only anchor to this 
world. Even-as I watched, it.dissipated 
like a windblown cloud. 

I looked around me. The first traces 
of the dawn were bleeding over" the 
horizon like an open wound. Secure in 
the knowledge that the breaking. day 
would ward off any remaining traces of 
Beortric’s ghost, I stretched out on 
the grass and attempted to catch an 
hour or so of much-needed sleep. I say 
attempted because my surroundings 
were not conducive to testfulness and 
there was much work to be done. 

Rising at last, I took hold of 
Beortric’s cold ankles, dragged him off 
the top of the slab, and labored at 
hauling him beneath it. The bugger 
must have weighed over fifteen stone; 
in my weakened state it was like haul- 
ing a dead horse. Finally getting him 
where I wanted him, I crawled out from 
under the dolmen, removed my belt, 
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and tied it around the smallest of the 
three uprights that supported the heavy 
table rock. I pulled, but my exertions 
produced no noticable effect, and I 
ended up spending another hour 
scooping earth away from the stone's 
base before I was able to topple it. 
With that, the whole structure -col- 
lapsed on’ top of Beortric’s stinking 
corpse. 

I spent much of the remaining day 
gathering enough stones to pile a small 
cairn over the remains, cursing all the 
while the necessity of leaving the cross 
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buried wwith-the lich, Damn it, I'd need 


money when I got'to Dalriada. But 


there was, no whelp for that. The cross 
had to stay with Beortric’s body: I 


couldn’t risk letting the fy/gja come; 


back into the body, dig its way out, and 
come after me again. : 
That done, I set off on foot across the 
barren heath, intending to get as far 
away from the cairn as possible ‘by 
nightfall. Lugh and-Jesu, but I was a 
filthy mess. My surtunic was torg, I was 
oily with sweat, my hands were, black 
and blistered and split-nailed from dig- 









ging in the earth, my left arm ached, 
and my legs irisisted they'd been 
stretched on a rack, There was no relief 
from the growling in my stomach, but I 
did slake my thirst in a clear and merci- 
fully.cool stream. I suppose I traveled 
another three miles before sunset. 

Not bothering to find shelter, I 
simply laid down in the heather and 
yielded to exhaustion. 
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Ach, but it’s a disheartening thing 
when your own da exiles you on the 
morning of your twentieth birthday. 
Except that King Lot wasn't my da, 
which was the whole problem. Yes, I 
do intend to explain what I was: doing 
in the northern British wilderness, 
fleeing from the vengeful corpse of a 
Saxon king whom I'd fecently rhur- 
dered. Patience a bit; the backgrouhd’s 
a story in itself. : 

You see, I was the bastard son.of the 
King of Orkney’s wife. Being a.randy 
sort, Mum had taken a fancy to her own 
dear brother, Arthur Pendragon’, now 
High King of Britain, ‘back in the days 
when he was still dux bellorim:of the 
loosely-knit federation of petty king- 
doms that he was’later to.forge into a 
single realm. Old Uther Pendragon had 


for some reason of his own never both- 


ered to reveal that Arthur was his'son, 
so neither Arthur nor Queen Morgawse 
had known:they were siblings. Quite a 
mess, actually. I found out the truth 
when I was fourteeA, bit-King Lot did 
not ‘discover that I was not hisson until 
six years later: I was the one who told 
him. 

I'd always hated Lot, even when I'd 
thought him my father, for he.was a 
mean and grasping little prick of a 
man, as crafty as a weasél-and twice as 
cruel. He, in-his turn, had always hated 
Arthur, for when Arthut -had pulled 
thé imperial sword from its stone: at 
Caerleon he had wrecked all of Lot's 
carefully laid plans for acquiring the 
Dragon ‘Throne, which ambition had 
been the only reason he'd married 
Queen Morgawse.- Of course; despite 
his hatred, Lot had played the faithful 
vassal for a time, even allowing my 
half-brothers Gawain and Gareth to 
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take service at Arthur’s court. 
Arid then, when I was eighteen, Lot 
had broken with Arthur and allied 


-himself’ with Beortric Colgrimsson, a 


Saxon adventurer who had‘come to Bri- 
tain as 2 royalthane to Ida, the Icelan- 
dic King who had established the tiny 
settlement of Bernica between the walls 
of: Hadrian and Antoninus..Having 
seen how ‘easy it was to play.the king- 
ship game, Beortric:had soon left Ida’s 


court with with own band of gestths; or’ 


pledged companions, and founded his 
own burg on the southern shore of the 
Firth of Tay, bordering the Pictish 
wilderness. 

Now openly his brother-in-law’s 
enémy, Lot had commanded Gawain 
and Gareth back to Orkney, but they 
had not’come, chgosing to ally them- 
selves with theirsuncle rather than their 
father. Lot had been furious. Never an 
easy man to live with, he‘became intol- 
erable. Mother was spared his sages 
because he feared her sorcerous powers, 
but to everyone else he became a snarl- 
ing bully. 

[put up withrit for two years. Finally, 
having had enough, I reacted.to-one of 
his.temper tantrums by telling -him 
whose son I really was-and how I pre- 
ferred to be an incestuous bastard. 
rather than’ Azs fleshiand. blood. He 
struck me for-that, and my response 
broke his nose. I might have got worse 
than exile if Mother hadn’t intervened. 
Shortly thereafter, I was shipped out to 
Beortric’s domain on the northern 
mainland. 

Actually, I'd rather liked Beortric, 
even: if he did:smell, like a lathered 
horse, but life in his hall had been dull 
beyond belief. The big*blonde women, 
built like valkyries, had been tempting 
tumbles, but they often had fleas.and 
were ignorant of all the arts of love.. It 
hadn’t been long before I'd decided to 
join my brothers’ at Arthur's court. 

‘But if Arthur were to become my 
liege, then Beortric would become my 
enemy, and. a ‘very dangerous one at 


that. Ten years earlier, Arthur had- 


broken a Saxon*Pictish alliance at the 
battle of Calidon; now another such 
alliancé, many times stronger, was in 


the making. The Picts, you see, trace’ 
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their dynasties through the female line 
of descent. Beortric’s mother had been 
an abducted Pictish princess, and 
because “of his parentage he stood a 
good chante of establishing’ a,clairh as 
King of all the Picts. Such a ‘Saxon- 
ruled Pictdom could sweep down into 
Strathclyde and Gododdin, uniting 
witH Orkney and Bernica to conquer 
the lands south of Hadrian’s Wall. 
With Arthur's attention diverted to‘the 
north, Aelle and Cerdic would not be 
long -in overrunning their borders at 
Wight and Kent.on the Saxon Shore 
and allying themselves with Icel, 
the king ’of ‘the Angles on the east’ 
coast. And that would-be the death’ of 
Arthur's Britain. 

The obvious solution was that Beor- 
tric die. Besides, ‘if I killed himi, the 


déed (stiitably ernbellished) might win, 


me’ some favor at Arthuir’s court. It was 
not’4 difficult murder, to’arrange. Beor- 
ttic had married a Frisian princess who 
was 4 bit of a vitago. Leery of her wrath, 
she had been extremely secretive in his 
dalliances with the prettiest {of ‘his 
household wenches,*sneaking out each 
night for a ptearranged roll in the, hay 
of the royal stable. One evening I'went 
there before him, having bound and 
gagged the lass-and hidden her ifi,a 
grain sack, I might have: made a dléan 
getaway,” "Gf one of his thanes .hadn't 
been relieving himself against the pali- 
sade just beyond the: stable doors. I left 
the axe’ 'd used on his master lodged in 
the, fellow’ S. breastborie; ‘bit not before 
he’d managed, to put his spearhead in 
my thigh. Because of that wound, I'd 
ended up hiding in.the wilderness for 
two weeks rather than ridirig for the 
coast. And then, just when my wound 
had almost healed, Beortric-had,made 
his-unwelcome reappearance. 


* ke Ke * 


I was awakened by a sharp kick in the 
side, Sitting up with,a curse, I found 
myself, surrounded by the nastiest Jook- 
ing lot of ruffians I'd ever-seen. Some 
were clearly Picts, but most,were Scots 
or Britons. All. were incredibly filthy, 
and they collectively bore an appalling 
catalog of scars, pustules, minor dis- 
figurements,.and diseased sores. Their 


> 


clothing, except for some obviously 
stolen silks and linens, was an eclectic 
mixture of rags, leather, and smelly 
furs, and they.-practically bristled with 
weapons. There were about two dozen 


altogether; ‘I counted’ swords, daggers, 


spears, bows, pikes, clubs, and at least 
one Frankish throwing axe. Not the sort 
of company I wantéd at the moment. 

“Well, well, lads, what have we 
here?” mused -the tallest, if: not the 
ugliest of the, lot,.a hulking lout with 
only one ear ‘and no upper teeth.*He- 
was picking his ‘carbuncled nose with 
the point of a ‘wicked-looking dirk, the 
blade of which gleamed suggestively in 
the red light: of the setting sun. I'd 
evidently slept the whole night and 
most ‘of the following day. 

“You're robbers,” I said dully. It was 
a stupid and unnecessary comment. 

The tall brigand grinned. “A clever 
one, afen’t.you? I’m ‘Black Brian mac 
Bridei, and this is my band of Free 
Companions. Who are you?” 

I wondered why evety motley gang of 
cutthroats‘from Cornwall to the Clyde 
called thems¢lves Free Companions. 
Malodorous,Scum ‘was a better term: for 
what they wefe, though I doubted 
they'd care to’adopt it. And;I,knew bet- 
ter than to protest when ‘one .of.them 
removed my swOrd-belt. ““What's«it“to 
you?” I finally responded. 

He smiled. “Call it a professional 
interest.” Bending: down, “he: plucked 
off the gold dragon ‘ting I wofe on ‘my 
left forefinger. “Now this is nice, very 
nice indeed,” he commented. “Saxon 
workmanship, isn’t it?” 

I nodded. Most of my,grogginess was 
gone, so.I began to take stock of;my 
physical condition. I- was sore from 
sleeping on the hard ground and my 
arm still ached, but my thigh wound 
had not been reopened by all the acti- 
vity of two nights before. The main 
soutce.of my present discomfort was an 
empty stomach. 

“But you’re no Saxon,” continued 
Brian, “for you’ve a Sco##i accent if I've 
ever heard one. And ‘high born, too.” 

“What, if] am?” 

He scratched an armpit and looked 
thoughtful. “Then you're of yalue to us 
alive. Otherwise you're cold meat. Do 
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you want’ to tell‘us who you are, or 
should I give you to Fergus, there?” He 
pointed at ‘a broad-shouldered ox of a 
man with little forehead and less chin. 
“Fergus ‘does like the handsome young 
lads like yourself. Of course, we'd break 
your arms first, just to make sure you 
felt -coopetative.” 

“What if I told you I was Mordred 
mac Lot,'Prince of Orkney and beloved 
nephew to Athur Pendragon, High 
King’ of Britain?” 

Brian recovered quickly from his 
shock. “The Pendragon, you say!” 

“Aye, and he won't take kindly to 
my being held hostage by the likes of 
you. Arthur’s not the sort to pay a ran- 
som. 











Brian kneaded his scabby chin. 
“True enough. I fought with him at 
Calidon, back before I was outlawed in 
Dalriada. The man is mad with right- 
eousness, and there’s no dealing with 
that sort. Fortunately for you, there are 
other alternatives. It profits an outlaw 
to know his kingdom's affairs, and I do 
know that Camelot and Orkney have 
been on the outs these past two years, 
ever-since your da allied himself with 
the sassanachs. You're wearing Saxon 
clothes and jewelry, so it’s easy to guess 
which side you're on. No, I think a ran- 
som demand sent to your father would 
not involve mad Artorius at all.” 

I realized that I dare not let them 
know my true status in Orkney. A dis- 





inherited bastard would be no good to 
them alive. Fate, whom the Saxons call 
Wyrd, does play a man some nasty 
tricks. 

“Yes, you're right,” I mumbled. “I 
was on a diplomatic mission, to King 
Beortric and questing at his royal hall 
when one of his thanes treacherously 
murdered him. Though I was the son 
of a powerful ally, I was also a for- 
eigner, and it was easy for the real killer 
to place suspicion upon my head. It 
became necessary to flee the burg.” 

“Hmmm,” mused Brian, “perhaps 
Beortric’s gesiths would pay even more 
for- you than your da would.” 

“No!” I shouted in alarm. “Please, 
don’t. Ican pay . . .” Then I broke off, 
having seemingly made a tactical blun- 
der. 

Brian’s eyes narrowed and his-smile 
turned to ice. “So, you can pay, can. 
you? With what? Those tattered clothes 
you're wearing? Speak and speak quick- 
ly, if you don’t like pain.” 

“I lied,” I admitted softly. “I was 
never suspected of murdering Beortric. 
But I used the confusion resulting from 
his death to steal a chest full, of gold 
coins from his royal hoard. I departed, 
his burg on horseback, but my .mount 
sickened and died two days ago. On 
foot, I had no choice but to bury the 
chest beneath a heap of stones.” 

Brian was all business now. 
“Where?” The question was a curt 
bark. 

{ shook my head. “A meal first. Food 
and drink—you must have a camp 
nearabouts. Afterwards, I'll lead you to 
the gold.” 

Of course, it wasn’t going to be that 
easy. Brian motioned to Fergus and 
another hulking brute, a Pictish- 
looking fellow with a festering hole 
where his left eye had been. They 
squatted beside me, seizing my arms 
and holding me fast. Brian sat on his, 
haunches and inserted the tip of his 
dagger into my left nostril. Almost 
gently, he began to saw it back and 
forth. A drop-of blood the size of a pea 
rolled down his blade. 

“Go to Hell, Brian,” I said through 
clenched teeth. “I’ve been through too 
much lately to be frightened of you. 
Stick your dirk up my arse if you want, 
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I still won’t tell you what you want to 
know. Not until I have some food in 
my belly.” I promised myself that I'd 
make sure my little scheme ended in 
the bastard’s death. 

He didn’t call my bluff, thank the 
gods. Sheathing his knife, he bade his 
men force:me to stand, whereupon 
they tied my hands behind my back 
with a strip torn from the remnants of 
my surtunic. And so we set off at a 
steady march for the robbers’ encamp- 
ment. 

Night fell long before we reached 
their village—if village were hot too 
grand a term for such a miserable ‘col- 
lection of stinking hovels—built atop a 
high down that gave a good view of the 
surrounding moor. Brian himself had 
sorhewhat better quarters, for his 
dwelling was one of those low-ceilingéd 
stone huts that one sometimes” sees 
in the Northern Highlands, an aban- 
doned relic of some long-forgotten 
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people. 

Mangy dogs yipped at our heels as we 
walked among the fetid shelters. A few 
scarecrow-thin women peered out of 
the black interiors. There were no 
children. We took our supper in the 
open air, which was a blessing consider- 
ing the odors that wafted out of the 
foul hovels. I'd been in privies that 
smelled better. It’s a wonder that I kept 
my appetite, but I did. Fergus untied 
my arms and I took my place in the ring 
of outlaws that squatted on the stony 
ground around a smoking peat fire. 
The swollen moon rose high above us, 
unobscured by clouds. Somewhere, in 
one of the huts, someone was moaning 
in a monotonous litany of weary pain. 
A haggard slattérn' with dead- eyes and 
ratty, “mud-colored hair ladled out 
meager setvings of upappetizing stew 
into cracked ¢lay bowls, I didn’t ask 
what the ingredients were, but the one- 
eyed robber, whose ‘name was Durst, 
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volunteered the information. Actually, 
dog wasn’t bad once you got used to it. 
I was too famished to be squeamish. 

Finishing, I stood up and looked 
across the fire at Brian. The female 
scafecrow was sitting on his lap and his 
hand was fondling beneath her rags. 
“Excuse me,” I said mildly. “I believe 
I’m ready now if you are.” 

Dumping the woman on the ground, 
he rose and clapped his hands. “Bring 
the: horses,’ he commanded. From 
somewhere they produced three sway- 
backed nags. Brian got the largest, and 
I rode pillion, while Drust and Fergus 
mounted the other two. Evidently, 
these were the only steeds they owned. 
Leaving thé rest of the band behind, we 
set off*down the hill. The moon was 
very bright and there was no problem 
about illumination. 

It took me a while to retrace my 
steps, ‘but I eventually recognized 


enough landmarks to lead them to the 
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cairn. It seemed undisturbed, which 
was a profound relief. 

“Is this it, then?” asked Brian. 

I.nodded. 

“You went to a lot of trouble to bury 
-it. Were you afraid it would get up and 
walk away?” 

I shrugged. “You never know. It’s 
best to be on the safe side.” 

Dismounting, the robbers began 
removing the-piled ,stones while I sat 
down and rested on the cool sward. 
While Drust and Fergus sweated, Brian 
stood by with a naked sword lest I 
attempt to escdpe. He needn't have 
bothered, for I intended to stay around 
and make sure he received:.his just 
reward. Oblivious to their master’s 
labors, the three horses grazed con- 
tentedly gn the stubby grass. 

Drust and Fergus finally cleared away 
all but the bottom slab. Bending at the 
knees, they each seized an end of that 
“great rock and heaved. I could actually 
hear their muscles straining, like the 
creaking of a ship’s timbers on a high 
sea. They groaned and scrambled for 
purchase, but nothing happened. So 
Brian made me get up and help them. 
It was‘ still too heavy, and in the end it 
took all four of us to lift the slab. 

Beortric’s odor rose iri a cloud around 
us. We stumbled sideways with our 
burden and revealed the corpse, a black 
and gray scarecrow in the moonlight. 

“What the Hell!” snapped Brian. 

The cross gleamed on its sunken 
chest! I released my end of the rock, 
tore the icon from around its neck, and 
leapt away. Brian snarled, drew his 
sword, and came after me. This left 
Drust and Fergus to manage the slab, 
and they were not equal to the task. 
Cursing, they dropped their burden, 
skinning their hands and knees and 
almost crushing their own toes. 

Brian stalked toward me, his sword 
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raised. Suddenly, Fergus screamed. 
Brian Jooked back. The corpse was sit- 
ting up. 

The lich seized Fergus’s ankle and 
dumped him on his back. Crawling 
atop the big Irishman, the undead 
Saxon bit a great, slobbering chunk out 
of his upraised forearm. Caught in an 
unbreakable embrace, Fergus could 
only how! in pain as his attacker tore 
fugther-mouthsful from his shoulders, 
face, and neck. Mercifully, his jugular 
was soon laid open and he gurgled off 
into silence. Beortric’ continued to 





gnaw tingly on his limp body. 

I'd been prepared for this by both 
my own experience and by the legends 
which attributed such cannibalistic 
appetites to the risen dead, but Brian 
just stood there, seemingly paralyzed 
by nauseated horror. Drust either had 
mofe courage, or was simply stupid. 
Drawing his sword, he fell upon the 
voracious corpse. Unaffected by those 
wild blows, Beortric rose unsteadily to 
his feet. Catching Drust’s wrist, he tore 
the man’s arm from its socket as easily 
as a feasting glutton snatches a drum- 
stick from a Yuletide goose. Drust 
flopped spasmodically on the ground as 
his life spurted out in a fountain of 





black blood. 

Brian retreated before the gore- 
splattered monster, his sword shaking 
in his hand. Stepping up behind him, I 
aimed a kick at his backside that send 
him sprawling at Beortric’s feet. The 
lich immediately dropped down on 
him like a toppled tree, and began to 
feed. 

As soon as I was sure that Brian was 
dead, I approached the monster. It 
looked up and started to scramble 
back, but not soon enough, for I-suc- 
ceeded in pressing the-cross to its head, 
wedging it into the cleft skull. Once 
again it went limp, and once again the 
Fylgya issued forth, writhed in silent 
agony, and dissipated, 

I suddenly had an idea. If the ani- 
mating force had departed, then per- 
‘haps. . . . Picking up Brian’s sword, J 
thacked at the corpse’s head and man- 
aged to remove an ear. Yes, its invul- 
nerability had departed with the spirit. 

The horses had fled, and it took me 
an hour or so to round thém up again. 
Selecting the largest, I rode to the dis- 
tant copse, where I constructed a crude 
litter. With this I was able to drag 
several loads of dry wood back to the 
stone circle. By morning there was 
nothing left of Beortric but cooling 
ashes. These I scattered in running 
water lest some animal lick them and 
become possessed by the remnants of 
the fy/gya. At least I was able to retrieve 
the cross. 

Of course, if I had thought of burn- 
ing him the first time, I might have 
been saved building a cairn, but then I 
wouldn't have been able to trick the 
outlaws the way I had. Maybe my luck 
had finally turned. 

My newly acquired mount wasn't 
much, but he would serve to get me to 
the coast. I looked forward to decent 
food and a soft bed and softer women. 
Whatever fate awaited me at Arthur's 
court, I was confident of my ability to 
meet it headlong. -Hell, after this 
ordeal, I was*up to ariything. Still, I 
hoped ’that life in Britain would prove 
to be a bit more sedate than mine had 


been so far. 
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CL. HEALY 


by Frances Garfield 


a7, 

I immy’s round’ yellow eyes -watched old David Ruffner 
* QB tise stifflyfrom his ae chair to turn off the TV. 

Jimmy liked the old man and hated to hear him grunt so 

wearily. with evety move. “That's about it for today, Mary,” 

wheezed David: swallowing ‘his blood-pressure pill, Mary 
handed him the necessary glass of orange juice. 

Frail -little Mary Ruffner spread a newspaper by Jimmy’s 
sleeping basket and set down’ the bow! of hot milk that she 
knew he liked:to’drink before’he went to sleep. “David care- 
fully adjusted the fire’ screen in front of the smoldering 
Hearth. Then David and Marty joined hands and started up 
‘the carpeted. stairs. Jimmy Had had a busy day, scurrying all 
over’ the. neighborhood, but David and Mary seemed a lot 

. titeder than he. He*jumped to the top of the bookshelf to 
watch them mount to the floof above. 

‘Whe heavy. walnut bookshelf held piles of books,: largely 
about: hauntings, unsolved mysteries, ancient mattérs into 
which David Ruffner liked to dip. Jimmy rubbed his furry 
honeyscolored chin against a massive book that lay open. A 
‘Soft.purr tose,from Him, likefoam above a good glass of ale. 
A pink. yawn ‘cracked his jaws, but he shnigged off sleep 
because, with David and Marty absent, Jonathan and Rebecca 
would: vappear. 

These were his good friends of the night. They'd owned the 
house long’ yéats before and had sworn never to leave it of 
each, other,:and they had not. The flu epidemic of 1917 had 
killed them within hours of each other, but they still lingered 
happily. They. loved Jimmy, and Jimmy loved them. He 
choped Dayid and Mary'were finding the easy sleep of the old. 
He scrambled down from the shelf and tiptoed upstairs to 
look. 

He reached the landing where the stairs turned right. In 
the small thick-paned window, something fluttered. A night 
bird? He put his forepaws on the sill to peer into the dark. 

And found himself staring into a face. An evil face. 

It was shaggy, like uncut grass, like a big black bush, with 
three-cornered eyes that blazed greenly at him. Next moment 
it had dropped from sight. 

Had he really seen it? Or had he imagined it? He rushed on 
to the bedroom door. Mary’s gentle, rhythmic snore, and 
David's deeper one filtered through the heavy wood. Then‘he 
padded back downstairs, rushing past the window, not daring 
to look: 

Stepping high on the textured carpet, he went to his dish 
TT ey 
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and drank gratefully of the warm milk. 
Then he scaled a huge breakfront. It 
was loaded with souvenirs of trips 
Davids-and Mary had taken. Among 
them was propped a handsome piece of 
spikey coral that the Ruffners had 
brought back from a beach resort. Jim- 
my had heard David say that the hot 
sun at the beach had warmed and com- 
forted his old bones, heard him say that 
they'd go again next summer. Jimmy 
always listened when David talked. 

He loved David and Mary, but he 
welcomed their holidays. Young Chuck 
Coppard from next door came every 
day to feed him and change his sand 
pan. And meantime Rebecca and Jona- 
than.came and went at will, sometimes 
even: by daylight. Jimmy pawed the 
coral appreciatively; Then he.jumped 
down and headed, plumed tail high, 
for the kitchen. There he sprang up on 
his high stool by the table and sat down 
to wait. 

A misty haze gently drifted into the 
dim room. It broke and became two 
parts. One was a shadowy man-form, 
the other a slender woman. 

“Lovely night,” said Jonathan. 

“Each night gives our house back to 
us,” replied Rebecca. Jimmy could 
almost hear a smile in her voice. The 
two cloud figures moved together and 
seemed to kiss. 

“Hey, Jimmy,” said Jonathan. 

And Jimmy ‘said, “Hello,” back to 
him, because these three could under- 
stand each, other. Jimmy loved their 
conversation—far better than the aged 
talk of David and Mary, when he mete- 
ly listened. “Are you folks all right?” he 
asked as, they sat down. 

“I suppose as right as can be 
expected, what with those ugly rumors 

i 2 drifting around,” said Rebecca. “They 
; say that the city, has ordered these ofd 

houses by the railroad torn down. That 
means that some of Our Kind, and oth- 
ers too, will, need to go house- 
hunting.” 

“And Our Kind needs Our Kind of 
house,” said Jonathan. “I don’t want to 
seem inhospitable, but I certainly hope 
they don’t try to crowd in here.” 

“Just now,” said Jimmy, round-eyed 
with wonder. “I saw something strange 
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through the stairway window.” 
They listened while he told about it. 
“Maybe I jyst imagined it,” he 


- finished. 


“I hope so,” agreed Jonathan. “I 
hope your imagination’s that good.” 

Rebecca held up a shadowy finger. 
“What's that scurrying noise down in 
the cellar?” she asked. 

“Well, well. Now you're imagining 
things,” Jonathan chuckled. 
“Maybe it’s a mOHse;! 

Jimmy. “T'll go see.’ 

“There hasn’t been a mouse in this 
house for years,” Rebecca said. “They 
moved out without stopping to pack 
when you moved in,’ 

“Except for the three you caught the 
first day,” added Jonathan. - 

“Tl find out,” said Jimmy. He was 
off the stool, moving silently through 
the open cellar door. 

There was darkness, heavy on the 
wooden steps: And the nojse, stealthy, 
enigmatic. But there was no mouse. 

There was a voice. 

“Good place,” something whispered 
to something else. 

“Get people out of here . 

Jimmy's eyes had adjusted. He could 
see a figure standing on the concrete 
floor below, something with shaggy, 
matted hair. It seemed to have arms 
and legs strangely jointed. 

“Cat,” said a hoarse whisper. “Ugly 
cat, Isssh.” 

“You get out of here, and fast!” 
Jimmy snarled down. 

Then something smashed into him. 
“I smell cat!” it snarled. 

He flew off balance and bumped 
down the stairs, hitting every step. He 
tried to whirl over, to get his feet under 
him, but he rolled on, all the way to a 
thudding impact on the concrete floor. 
For a moment he lay—dizzy, throb- 
bing. He felt as if an iron shoe had 
struck him. He looked wildly around. 
The shape, or shapes, did not show 
themselves. Still groggy, he, got to his 
feet and ran shakily up the steps to the 
door above. 

“What happened?” It was Jonathan, 
his cloud shape anxiously waiting. 

Jimmy pushed his bruised shoulder 
through the door, and against the edge 


* spoke up 
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to make it swing shut. He waited to 
hear the click. Then: “At least I don’t 
seem to have any broken bones, 
but...” 

“What happened?” Rebecca echoed 
Jonathan. 

“Something threw me ddwn the 
stairs,” Jimmy managed to gasp unhap- 
pily. 

“Something down there?” demanded 
Jonathan. 

“Several somethings—talking. 
And—sinister.” He could think of no 
other word. “At least they didn’t follow 
me up here.” He looked at his two 
friends. “Are they the things you say 
will be house-hunting?” 

“They don’t sound like Our Kind,” 
said Rebecca. “I wonder. . .” 

Jonathan had drifted to the cellar 
door. “I don’t hear anything. I hope 
Jimmy drove them away.” 

Jimmy's tongue explored his amber 
fur for bruises. 

“But what if they come back?” 
Rebecca said, stammering. 

Jimmy made a sudden decision. “T'll 
visit Zora Harkey.” 

The Rebecca-mist shifted as though 


turning toward him. “Isn't she a 
witch?” 
“Yes,” said Jimmy. “A white witch. 


And a very good friend. She’s on our 
side of things. And she can understand 
what I say, like you people. She can 
help. I hope so, anyway.” 


wee KK 


Dawn stole into the kitchen. Rebecca 
and Jonathan faded into the shadows. 
Jimmy, on guard at the cellar door, 
heard the first mockingbird begin its 
song. Finally, David tottered down- 
stairs to make coffee. Bending down, 
he patted Jimmy on the head. 

“What's the matter, boy? Don’t you 
feel well?” he piped. 

Jimmy stretched his back. It was still 
very sore. 

“Here.” David trickled something 
crackly from a package into a dish on 
the table before the high stool. “Have 
that while breakfast is cooking.” 

When the coffee had perked, David 
caftied a cup upstairs to Mary, and the 
two returned in robes and slippers to 
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fry sausage and eggs. Jimmy sat on his 
stool to eat from a saucer of the two 
good things minced together. His 
favorite breakfast. Then he trotted out- 
side to wash himself and think. He did 
both thoroughly until he heard the 
courthouse bell strike nine times. Then 
he trotted off to see Zora Harkey. 

Few people visited Zora Harkey’s lit- 
tle cottage on the edge of town. It was 
so cloaked in thickly foliaged trees that 
it could hardly be seen from the road. 
Jimmy made his way up the mossy foot- 
path to the yard. Zora sat on her little 
doorstep, eating a bowl of porridge. 

Zora did not look like the hideous 
witches in fairy tales. She was young; 
she had been a witch since she was four- 
teen. Black hair fell like a storm about 
her shoulders. Silver-gray eyes seemed 
to pierce tiny spectacles balanced on 
the bridge of her upturned nose. Her 
skin was tawny, her lips pale. But she 
did wear a robe of dark blue stitched in 
silvery patterns; she was, after all, a 
witch. 

“Have you come to breakfast?” she 
asked Jimmy. 

“No, thank you. I’ve come to talk.” 
He sat down on a broad stone near 
Zora. “We've got trouble. We need 
your help.” 

She smiled above her spoon. “Your 
Mr. Ruffner doesn’t believe in my kind 
of help. I know those books he reads— 
wise and foolish. But he believes in 
them. Still, what is your problem?” 

She listened intently to Jimmy’s 
story. Once or twice she asked ques- 
tions. At last she put down the empty 
bowl, took off her spectacles, and nod- 
ded. 

“It’s perfectly logical, Jimmy,” she 
said. “And not so good. Rebecca and 
Jonathan are sight. Your visitors want 
the house.” 

“You mean to haunt it? Like Jona- 
than and Rebecca?” 

“Not like them.” She shook her 
proud, dark head. “They’re not spitits 
of the departed. Maybe not spirits at 
all, as you understand them. In certain 
books of wisdom, they're called 
elementals.” 

“Elements? I've heard David talk 
about elements. Do you mean like iron 
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and lead?” 

“No, I mean in the archaic sense of 
the word: fire, air, earth, and water. 
Elementals, Jimmy. Elementals have 
been around a long time, long before 
complex things like men and women. 
They’re not disembodied ghosts. 
You've found out the hard way that 
they can be material and dangerous.” 
. “Do they have powers?” was Jimmy’s 
next question. 

“Indeed they do. Very impressive 
powers. In fact, primitive people have 
wotshipped elementals as gods.” 

“Cats have been worshipped as gods, 
too,” Jimmy reminded her. “By Egyp- 
tians, who weren’t primitive at all. I 
heard that from one of the books David 
reads to Mary.” 

She smiled. “Keep that in mind. It 
may help you. Anyway, I'd judge that 
they’ve been in those deserted old 
houses that will be torn down. A 
deserted house is what the elementals 
want. If they get into your house, 
they'll drive out your spirit friends, 
they'll contrive to destroy David and 
Mary Ruffner,” she looked at him, “and 
they'll destroy you, too. They want no 
normal life around them.” 

“Not gods at all,” said Jimmy 
dismally. “Demons.” 

“That's another old word. It goes 
back to the ancient Greeks.” Zora 
understood things like that. “Daemons, 
that’s how it was written. Homer calls 
daemons gods, and gods daemons.” 

‘Pm not classically educated,” said 
Jimmy. “And I don’t understand what 
you're getting at. I only understand 
that I’m in a fix and need help.” 

“Maybe I can do something.” 

Zora rose and took her empty por- 
ridge bowl inside. When she came out, 
she carried a curved knife that gleamed 
whitely. 

“That looks like silver,” said Jimmy. 

“Because that’s what it is,” said Zora. 
“The old, old instructions say to use a 
silver pruning knife.” 

She walked to the dark green hedge 
at the side of the house, cut a sprig, 
and brought it back. “Here. We can try 
this.” 

Jimmy looked at the tiny scale-like 
leaves on the little branch. “That’s only 





salt cedar.” 

“In the old countries it’s called 
tamarisk.” Zora thought a moment, 
her lips moving. “Those evil ones will 
be put to flight,” she said, as though 
she repeated a formula. “The tamarisk, 
the powerful weapon of Anu, in my 
hands I hold.” 

“What?” 

Zora pushed up her spectacles and 
smiled, “I was quoting an old Assyrian 
spell against demons—or daemons. The 
Assyrian word was Ektmmu. Here, take 
it. Your visitors won't be able to endure 
it. Show it to them—push it in their 
faces, or whatever they have for faces. 
Drive them out of the house. I doubt if 
they'll come back again. THere are 
other methods of dealing with them— 
things drawn from air or water—but 
this will work as well.” 

Jimmy was impressed. He believed. 
“Thank you, Zora.” 

He clutched the twig in his mouth 
and trotted home. Entering the parlor, 
he dropped his prize into his softly 
lined sleeping basket. Every time he 
passed it, all that long day, he smiled 
his personal triumphant smile, lips 
together and eyes narrowed. Evening 
would come. If the visitors came, he 
would make them leave. 

David spent the afternoon reading 
and puffing at his meerschaum pipe. 
He dipped into one book after another, 
his favorite books of demonology and 
occultism. Watching, Jimmy wondered 
if they mentioned tamarisk. Mary 
moved here and there, cleaning the 
house. 

“David,” she said, “have you heard 
any strange sounds—kind of like voices 
around the house?” 

“Just yours, my dear,” he replied, 
puffing, “and once or twice, Jimmy-cati 
here seemed to remark on something.” ; 

“Well, maybe it’s my imagination, 
but something seems odd. I went down 
to the cellar, and there was a clutter 
that I hadn't seen before: newspapers 
stirred up, and a couple of jars of 
canned fruit off the shelf.” 

David looked up. 
broken?” 

“No, thank heaven.” 

“Then it’s not to worry.” 


“Anything 
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Suppertime came, with spare ribs 
and Kraut. Jimmy had learned +o like 
them in his kittenhood. He’sat on his 
stool to eat his share. After that, the 
Ruffners watched their favorite TV pro- 
gram. At last, Mary put out the bowl of 
hot milk beside Jimmy's basket. 

“What's this thing Jimmy’s brought 
in?” she wondered. 

David turned off the TV set and 
came to look. “Did we forget to tidy up 
his basket today?” he asked Mary. “He 
must have dragged this old branch into 
it.” 

And he picked up the tamarisk sprig 
and tossed it onto the coals on the 
hearth. A harsh sizzling rose up, and 
the fire seemed to glow a tank purple. 

“I’m glad I found that,” said David 
to Jimmy. “You might have scratched 


, yourself on it.” 


a 


Jimmy quivered all over. “No,” he 
moumed. _ 

David and Mary took hands and 
plodded_ slowly upstairs. Jimmy 
watched them, with a feeling as though 
an icy stone had been dropped on his 
heart. From down in the cellar came a 
stir of movement, something ponder- 
ous—maybe triumphant. 

‘Jimmy, they're down there.” That 
was Rebecca’s voice, hushed with fear. 
Her cloudy presence was in the room. 
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“Will you be able to...” 

“David burned up my tamarisk,” 
Jimmy half wailed. “It’s too far to go 
for more. Who knows what might hap- 
pen while I was away?” : 

Heavy movement below stairs. 

“Who knows what will happen if you 
stay?” asked Jonathan. “How would 
you stop them from what they'll do?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Jimmy, honestly 
not knowing. He put his paws on 
David’s chair to look at the books on 
the table. “These are magic, the sort of 
thing Zora uses. If only I could read 
them-I never learned—” 

“Well, I can read.” The Jonathan 
cloud stooped over the books. “But I 
can’t open them. Here, this one is The 
Secrets of Magtc. It might help. Can 
you get it open?” 

Jimmy was up on the table at once. 
He pushed the book to the edge and it 
fell and bounced on the floor. 

“They're at the cellar stairs,” Rebecca 
was saying. “I think they’re talking 
down there. About us.” 

“Open the book, Jimmy,” Jonathan 
said distractedly, and Jimmy dragged 
up.the cover of the book, then began to 
push a page over with his paw, then 
another... . It was difficult, but he 
managed. 

“Wait, wait.” Jonathan’s misty form 
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was doubled close to the floor above the 
book. A tag of vapor that must have 
been a hand went to a page. “Look 
here.” 

“What?” asked Jimmy. 

“Here's what it says: ‘Put coral in 
boiled milk and anoint with it, or drink 
it to—’” 

“Yes!” cried Jimmy. “Yes!” 

He hurled himself scrambling up the 
breakfront. There was the coral. He 
had often combed his jaws upon it. He 
caught it with a hooked paw, harried it 
to the edge of the shelf, and let it tum- 
ble to the carpet. At once he was down 
beside it, grasping it in his mouth. 

It was heavier than the sprig of 
tamarisk, but he dragged it to the bowl 
of milk and tipped it in. He pressed it 
down with both paws until it was 
submerged. 

Rebecca gave a little breathless 
squeak of horror. A great, shaggy shape 
was emerging from the open cellar 
doorway. 

“Go,” it threatened. “You go. Go 
away.” 

Jonathan and Rebecca had fled across 
the room. Jimmy pushed his face and 
his fluffy chest into the warm milk. The 
coral grated against him. 

Anoint with it, was what Jonathan 
had read. He turned around to face 
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what had cofne up fron below. 

It stood stall, taller ‘than’ Jonathan's 
cloudy form, and broader. It séeemed as 
shaggy, as-prickly a8'a gigahtic chestnut 
bufr. Its thickened: “face, griniried,’-it 
snarled, it showed teeth like scraps of 
gtdy stone. It lifted what, must, have 
been arms, with ‘takelike taldng, 

“Out,” ivmumbled, —* 

“Out,” echoed ahéther face behind 
iio. 3 a 
"Jiminy hurled himself. 


” He, heard a breathless Howl as his. 


claws sank into*gnarly, bushy ‘integu- 
ment, and he* dimbed’ up, ;as up a 
rough tree. ‘He jatimed* his soaked 
body into that face, héaring the snap of 
the teeth. : : 

Another howl, broken ‘in the, mid- 
dle., And: Jirnmy féll “heavily to the 
fisor.« Writhing around, he searched 
the air for his adversary. | 

His.advetsary was gopé.’@n the car- 
pet fluttered a strew of some things like 
ashes. Beyond loomed another of the 
things, mouthing words, and Jimmy 
charged at that. 

It did not howl. It gasped. It turned 
and fled back down the cellar stairs: At 
the threshold, he saw it scurrying actoss 
the floor below. There was another 
down there. Maybe more. But, they 
were running. : 

_ “It’s you, who'll go!” Jimmy ctied 
down after the, fugitives. 

He paused where he was, panting. 
He remembered what Zora had said. “I 
doubt if they'll come back again,” she 
had assured him. 

No point,in pushing the cellar door 
shut now that it held only canned fruit 
and old magazines. It was a kind of 
defiance. No more evil. No more 
danger. 2 

Jonathan and Rebecca dropped 
wearily above him. They seemed ready 
to, collapse, to fade away. 

“They're gone,” Jimmy said with 
authority, “All but the one that fluffed 
off into ash.” 

He walked clear of the jumble. 
Jonathan stooped over the open book. 
“It worked.” His voice came weakly. 
“Here's the rest of what it says about 
the coral and the milk: ‘No evil will 
date stay when thus met and—-’ ” 
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“What's all that, racket down there?” 
David's ypice rang out from thé upstairs 
bedroom. | ) 
"Let's get out: of here ‘for the 


“« moment, Jonathan,” begged, Rebecca. 


They vanished ,away, ‘smoothly and 
quietly. aa 
Lights came on. Down the stairs dod- 
deted ‘old Dayid in his Bajarhas. In oge’ 


Oy 


” hand he held’a big, rusty réyolver: He 
destended into, the sitting room, scowl-: 


ing and peering. 

“Did you hear all that commotion; 
Jimmy?” he demanded. : 
“What is it?” Maty was asking. She 
too came down, in“her quilted’ bath- 


tobe. Her gray hair was pinned up’ ifl, 


curlers. . 








) i 
“Look here: Jimmy khocked down. 
one of my books.” Dayid picked it, up 
and put‘it ‘on the tables“And what's all 
this ashy debris onthe carpet? Did it 
blow'off the hearth?” ne 
“Leave it until tomorrow, dear. Tl 
clean it up then. What happened?” 
‘David gazed down at.Jimmy..,,“No- 
bédy knows ‘but Jimmy-cat.- I wish he 
could:talk.” ' * : 
“He, looks’as, if he'd like to fell us,’ 
said Maty: : nao 
David laughed. “I doubt if it, would 
be very exciting.? 
Jimmy’ smiled his smile at ‘them, 
, closé-lipped, slant-eyed. 
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r | n the Province of Fukien, near the 


ancient walled capital of Minhow, 
a group of children was playing tichen- 
tze—the one-foot: hopscotch game—as 
our tale begins. The city lies on the 
banks of the Min River about thirty 
miles from its mouth. The stone Bridge 
of a Thousand Ages ctosses the river 
from the bank to an island in mid- 


stream. On this island many sea-going © ~ | 


vessels load and unload their cargoes of 
tea and camphor, silks and rice, and a 
precarious living is made by those who 
live along the docks—flotsam such as 
the Hag, as she was called, with her jer- 
tybuilt shanty-shelter for  castoff 
children. 

Only, Lao-tse, the All-wise, could 
truly judge whether the Hag was a kind 
old woman or merely one who took 
advantage, by one means or another, of 
,the lonely and frightened small ones 
whom hunger drove to her door. At a 
certain hour before sunset and the eom- 
ing of the cold dark night, she would 
send the children out to play along the 
riverbank. Other waifs, drawn by their 
laughter and gaiety, were naturally 
drawn to join them—and thus the Hag 
acquired more slaves to gather: drift- 
wood, or to filch rice cakes from the 
street-vendors, or: to beg piteously 
among the foreign devils who had been 
granted trading rights with China 
beginning in 1942. 

Some of the boys had been taught to 
dive naked into the chilly waters of the 
Min for coins tossed by idly amused 
passengers on the ocean liners. The pre- 
teen girls, those who wete ‘pretty and 
giggly, were encouraged,‘to sell their 
bodies to the sailors on shore leave in 
the hope of saving up a small dower to 
entice some old farmer into»buying 
them for a younger son. Others, when 
they reached puberty, or even before, 
—$_— SSS 
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were hired out to some brothel in 
Minhow—or Foochow, as the Foreign 
Devils called the city. Only those with 
special skills, such as reading English 
print or. playing the four-sttinged p7- 
pa, had hopes of one day marrying the 
son of some noble of the court—a 
fairytale dream all the girls harbored 
wistfully in their heart of hearts, 
though they would have hooted at any 
one among them who confessed to it. 

On this ‘evening, a fat, pimply, 
thirteen-year-old called = T’sun—her 
baby. name, which meant “Villager,” 
because she had been abandoned in the 
rubbish-dump of a nearby small farm 
settlement—was clumsily playing the 
game with the younger children. The 
Hag seemed always to single her out for 
beatings and scoldings because she was 
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so homely and stupid. There was little 
hope of hiring her to a brothel because 
of her pimples, and she had learned no 
skills in all the seven years she had lived 
in the shanty with other children who 
came and went. T’sun stayed, mis- 


treated or not, because she had 
nowhere else to go for food and shelter. 

Now, hopping awkwardly from one 
squate to another marked out with a 
stick .on the sandy shore,. T’sun tripped 
and fell sprawling. The others laughed 
shrilly as she rolled down the sloping 
bank, dangerously near the swirling, 
sun-gilded river. But it was nothing 
new, this clumsiness of T’sun’s, so they 
quickly returned tq their hopping game 
while clever little San, a half-Japanese 
boy of eight,.played an ancient folk- 
tune on the six-holed Asian, a flute 
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“T’sun tried to scramble to her feet, 
red-faced with shame. Tears stung her 
clése-set, rather pig-like eyes above 
puffily plump cheeks that made her 
lock even mote like a sow. The children 
ignored her as she rolled near a stand of 
cattails alongshore, and so did not see 
as’she spied something white among 
the scummy grasses. ; 

The girl crawled ‘nearer and dug her 
fingérs into the muddy sand to uncover 
the object. Washing off the clay that 
clung to it like‘paint, she saw that it 
was a small; exquisitely formed porce- 
lain horse, only slightly chipped where 
thé handsome neck ‘arched, with tas- 
seled bridle dangling onto the ornate 
old-world saddle. 

How beautiful, how‘splendid it was! 
' A horse for a warrior-prince! Its right 
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forefoot was lifted spiritedly above the 
oblong dais on which it stood among 
tiny céramic flowers, a long drapery 
sweeping down from its saddle in 
graceful folds. The short, wrapped tail 
was lifted perkily, and.the mouth was 
slightly open, as if any moment it 
might neigh a regal challenge to the 
sordid, noisy dock-scene where it had 
fallen—like a star from the sky. 

Some merchant, T’sun conjectured, 
must have dropped it, carrying art- 
works for sale down the gangplank of 
some ship. It looked valuable! Surely, 
surely the Hag would not beat her and 
send her to her pallet tonight without 
supper if she brought her ¢Azs treasure! 

Scrambling up, and hiding the 
20-by-30-inch figurine in the dirty 
folds of “her lose, wide. homespun 
sleeves, T’sun circled her playmates and 


almost ran back to the shanty. When 
she saw the Hag—bending over an out- 
door cookpot and cursing’ because the 
damp driftwood under it would not 
burn—T’sun cried out: 

“Look! Look, Old Mother! See what I 
have fotnd beside the river!” 

The Hag squinted up at her with her 
one good eye, the other having been 
blinded by a jealous lover in her 
girlhood. As T’sun held out the horse, 
she seized it greedily, turning it over 
and over and regarding the fine-lined 
craze of the ancient porcelain. 

“Haht Hmph! Where did you steal 
this, face-of-a-pig?” she snapped. “It is 
an ornament fit for the house of a man- 
darin! How came you by such a 
treasure? Speak! Tell the faets!” 

T’sun explained how she had dug it 
from the mud, .but the old woman 
snorted. 

“A likely tale! You'll bring the 
soldiers down upon us, no doubt, with 
your clumsy thievery! Uriless . . . 
unless,” her beady eye narrowed, “I can 
sell it‘tomorrow, very early, in the flea 
martket. Ahh! It will buy us.much bean 
curd and rice. Perhaps even ansegg ora 
bit of meat! If you are obedient now, 
girl, and bring me drier driftwood from 
the shed yonder, it maybe. that I will 
reward you with a taste of wild: honey- 
comb an old farmer traded’ me for fresh 
mussels. . . !” 

T’sun nodded eagerly, whimpering 
at the thought of the promised sweet. 
She fell ovet.a footstool, picked-herself 
up apologetically, and ran to fetch 
wood before the Hag could.change her 
mood. 

That night, however, the promised 
honeycomb was forgotten when a 
wealthy fantan-gambler came for 
young San aftet having heard.him play- 
ing his whittled-wood Asi#an on the 
shore. The evil-eyed old man, .with 
wisps of stringy white beard trailing 
from the corners of a cruel mouth, felt 
the boy all over, breathing heavily. 
Then he dragged him away to a waiting 
tickshaw before the Hag could. protest 
the amount of square-holed coins he 
thrust into her hand. 

San tried to pull away from his grasp, 
looking back sadly at his playmates— 
the only family he had ever known— 
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but he did not bother to weep. It-was 
no use. He knew,.with the dark wisdom 
of a street-child, what the old man 
had bought him for, besides his music. 
Expressionless, San climbed: into the 
rickshaw, and they saw him no more-— 
save. once, a fortnight later, when his 
abused -young body was dredged up 
from the river. But that, the Hag*pro- 
tested piously, was no fault of hers, and 
not of her doing... . 

That night, T’sun lay huddled.on her 
filthy pallet, farthest from the hearth- 
fire in winter and the cool doorway in 
summer. She did not know, in her'con- 
fused, growing-adult mind, which 
pained her more, the going of San or 
the denial of the honeycomb she had 
been promised. 

But, as she lay in-the dark with the 
Hag snarling for quiet among her gig- 
gling, whispering charges, a -slow, 
deep-dowh anger began to burn in her 
child-woman heart. Across the shanty, 
she could see faintly the little porcelain 
horse gleaming palely in the firelight’s 
glow. Tomorrow, tomorrow, like San 
and the honeycomb, the Hag herself 
would devour it. It would be gone .. . 
gone! As if it had never, by some kind 
miracle of Lao-tse’s, come into her 
hands from the slime and filth of the 
cold-blooded port city. 

It was Aers! What was it the Foreign 
Devils said—a saying one almost-white 
boy had quoted when he’d pounced on 
a crust of bread T’sun had dropped? 
“Finders keepers! Losers weepers!” It 
meant, the boy had explained, that one 
may keep anything another is careless 
enough to lose. Oh, early, early T’sun 
had learned that the.castoff waifs in the 
Hag’s shanty were, .as an American 
sailor expressed it in her hearing, 
“strictly -out for Number One’— 
another saying the children had picked 
up,.along with a smattering of, many 
languages from many ports far beyond 
Minhow. Kindness was a weakness; 
quickly to be traded upon by the strong 
and clever. That was the Hage phi- 
losophy. 

T’sun sat up slowly, her eyes reaching 
hungrily through the gloom to caress 
the beautiful little white horse on the 
table. Why, why had she straightway 
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run with it to this harsh old woman 
who sold little boys like San to evil- 
eyed old men, who promised treats and 
then forgot them, who cracked the 
whip of her ill temper over all these 
small, defenseless forms sleeping 
around her. . . ? ' 
She rose from her pallet silently, 
careful not to jostle the children asleep 
next to her. The fire had burned now to 
embers, the whispering and giggling 
had ceased, and* she could hear the 
raucous nasal snoring.of the old woman 
on‘her: rope-spring cot with its mattress 
of. pilfered cotton and oakum—lumpy, 
but softer than the children’s pallets. 
: Dock sourids drifted in through the 
open door, the broken-paned windows. 
The stish-slosh of waves against .the 
worn, barnacle-rough pylons as some 
freighter was towed in by ‘straining 
coolies. A heron screeched overhead, 
seeking unwary fish for its fledgelings 
hiddex somewhere in the marshes 
upstream. A dog barked then Azyied as 
some angry foot kicked it to silence. A 
prostitute with a Portuguese accent was 
singing in beery English to her pickup: 
“As I was a-walkin' down: Paradise 


Street. ... Weigh, hey, blow the ‘man 
down!...A pretty young charmer I 
chanced for to meet. . . Give me some 
timé.. . to blow the man down!" 


T’sun made a wry face, and felt her 
way'stealthily and cautiously across the 
room. Her heart beat «wildly as she 
glanced over the sleeping children, 
fearful that one might be awake and 
watching. But no one cried out as she 
gtabbed the-little ceramic statuette and 
fled out the door past the snoring Hag. 

Praying for help to. the ‘Household 
God they had-set outside yesterday to 
celebrate Ching ‘Ming, the first day of 
Spring, T’sun hurried along the docks. 
Very faintly, amid the nauseating 
stench of fish-nets, seaweed, and rancid 
fuel-oil, the heady perfume of flower- 
ing trees from distant orchards was car- 
tied to her nose from the inland 
farms—perhaps even from the tiny 
village where her. mother, whoever she 
might. be, had abandoned herto.die on 
the: rubbish heap outside the fenced 
compound, Only three, she had tod- 
dled into Minhow, six long miles away, 
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following a stray nanny goat to the 
Hag . . . the only mother, such as she 
was, she could remember. 

Lips compressed now, reminding 
herself that no one, ”o one cared what 
she ‘did, T’sun ran with her retrieved 
treasure, headed she knew not where. 
She ran stumbling through the .dark 
until she reached the Bridge of.4 Thou- 
sand Ages, and staggered onto its 
familiar arch blindly, clutching the 
horse to her bare breasts that had but 
recently begun to swell with coming 
womanhood. The porcelain felt .cool 
and smooth against her hot skin. Mize! 
Mine! Mine! her panting breath cried 
silently, labored now and salty with her 
violent exertion. Mercifully, the bridge 
was deserted ‘at this. midnight’ hour, 
and she..stumbled across it, panting, 
seeking only to put distance between 
herself andthe crowded shanty. 

This one present, she told herself 
fiercely, the Master, Lao-tse, had sent 
her as her very own. It was stupid. of.her 
to try to buy the Hag’s approval with it. 
It was the only beautiful possession she 
had ever had. And the only one she was 
likely ever to have. 

Gasping for breath, T’sun toned 
against the time-worn bridge rail 
before staggering on. The river .was 
high at this spring season, swollen by 
rains in the rocky hills above town. She 
could almost touch the water's foamy 
surface if she hung her free hand over 
the rail where the full moon shined in 
duplicated image on the water's surface 
when the wind stilled. It dazzled her 
darkness-accustomed eyes.now, like a 
bright yellow festival-balloon .some 
child had let escape from its string. 

And then— 

T’sun almost cried out, startled: 

Beside the mottled image of the 
moon, another pale, round thing had 
risen to the surface.: It was a face—a 
wrinkled, corpse-white face like many 
she, as a dock child, had seen floating 
on the: incoming tide. The black, 
slanted eyes were wide open, though— 
alive, staring up at her with.a pearly 
glow caught from the moonlight that 
dappled the wavelets all around it with 
molten silver. 

To her frozen horror, ‘the face spoke, 
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thin lips:smiling.: « 

“What holdést.thou so tightly to thy 
heart, little: wanderer?” it asked in 
precise Mandarin. 

It was fot an accusing voice; not that 
of one who might be swimming along 
the rivetbank looking for the art object 
she was hugging:to her heaving breast, 
No—the voice was. light, kind, humor- 
ous; .with ‘2 sadsundertone, as if the 
speaker. well understood her tangled 
emotions. A protective voice. : . +. 

“It’s) vane!” T’sun ‘shouted back 
defiantly. <“T.-found it! And will not 
giveit to youxif you claim.to‘have. cet ‘it 
so carelessly. JT will zoe!’ ” s 

‘The face laughed gently. “You 
admire it, then, so’ passionately~that 
little T’arig*horse2:It is very old. Older 
than: the bridge «on ybiey you 
stand ve a ¥ 

“How:do you ‘know: this? How can J 
believe your words?* T’syun demanded, 
hugging the horse: tighter in childish 
“possessiveness: Her eyes -widened. 
“Tang, you said? Why,‘that Dynasty 
was—” She probed her dulled memory 
for something she had read. once in a 
thrown-away history book written in 
English—which:she dared not: Jet the 
‘Hag know she -had taught herself, 
however sketchily “—from 906 to.618 
‘before the bitth of the Christian 
Jdsus>? Surely” sd fragile ai:statuette 
could never havé survived ¢at long: It 
must be only a cheaply- made imita- 
tion’. . .” 

‘*Noit is the original.- Designed for 
the ‘Emperor ‘himself. by a.court. artist 
that. . . bused to know. I myself stole 
the-horse, ‘and shid -it where you found 
it, small.one, in a moment of weak fear 
and ingratitude lest I. - .-I lose favor 
in the court and be cast out... . Do 
you ‘plan. to sell: it?” The voice~ was 
‘friéndly; not-mocking. “I wilk tell you 
of a museuny that weuld pay‘a fortune. 
Perhaps for a dower to wed you to some 
noble?” toma 

Bsun flung-up her head; stung by 
what:could’only have been sarcasm. “A 
ntoble!*What noble would: marry: the 
dikes of me~even if dowéred by a wine- 
keg brimming with'gold! No! 1... 
will hide it somewhere! In a~place 


where the Hag will never findvit... . ! 
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So that I can go there alone when I am 
sad, and: . . /ookvat it. Admire: its 
perfection! Toul the smooth porcelain 
as. 1 would a lover's face. . {" She 
‘flushed:.at. saying this, she who would 
never-have a-lover. Then shé faltered: 
“But— -it could buy much food 
foi:. .". the other children. And warm 
clothing for ‘this, winter... .*Am IJ 
wicked to keep.it-only for myself?” 

“tis not wicked to love Beauty niore 
than Charity,” the gentle voice .com- 
forted het. “No, :no-I, too,.have heard 
of this Jesus. Is it ndt-written that this 
wise leader of the Hebrew people once 
said:: The poor:we have always with 

. ? Aggirl like yourself had wasted 
costly perfume in bathing his tired feet, 
arid her older-sister had chided-her for 
being so impractical, but—it .was “her 
right to choose, since: the perfumed 
unguent was her own+and not:.the 
sister's. And did not Confucius, our 
noble advisor, say::If'a man has two 
coins, let him take one'and buy hya- 
cinths for the soul... .?” 

T’sun gave a short, dock-child’s 
laugh. “And what would the Great 
Advisor say if a man had only one 
coin?’ She wastagain, aware of the 
gnawing hunger .in her ‘vitals, made 
sharper by the thought.of the-promiséd 
honéycomb. “Would the great Kung 
Fu-tse-s#arve himself for Beauty's sake?” 

“He did! the.gentle voice:chided. 
“For the’ Beauty:that is in ‘Truth! An 
English poet: said :once> Beauty ts 
Truth, Truth Beauty; that. is all. ye 
know on tarth, and all ye need to 
know... : My little -flower, .the ugli- 
ness-you see‘around you is aie: In the 
pattern of Nature, there is.only perfec- 
tion. Man's evil.has distorted the ’pat- 
tern; but-the-true béliever can find it 
again—spelled-out“in the’ stars, if he 
will but read-the message.” 3 
+ T’sun's defiance cooled, and.she‘nod- 
ded slowly. “Why—I . . . I-havevoften 
thought that in’ my deepest heart, 
observing. the trees and the birds. And 
the‘ clean waters from theshigh moun- 
tains*that become foul:only when they 
reach this port city. Then—you think I 
should keep the little horse? For myself 
only? Hide it? Take it out .to admire 
when 1. . . need comfort?” 





“I do! I do indeed!” The floating face 
smiled-up at-her-encouragingly. “For its 
loveliness would be lost on this... 
Hag, with whom you live,- perhaps also 
on the children, who might break it in 
their,-rough-housing play. And—hear 
me, small one—those who love Beauty 
for its. own sake cannot help but 


‘become beautiful themselves, from the 


inside out, You will see!” 

T’sun recoiled painfully, touching 
her pimply face,shaking her head, glad 
that she could not see her own. pig-like 
features mirrored.in the river's surface 
beside: the swimmer’s. “I. ..I will 
never be beautiful,” she. scoffed., “My 
skin—my fatness! I even wa/e with 
ugliness! Everyone laughs at me, I am 
so awkward, so homely!” 

“Your skin will become.smooth and 
clear, +little villager, if you will -but 
follow the -wise -teachings of .Lao-tse. 


‘Seék-out the foods you need, growing 


wild—the berries, the herbs ‘that 
your .. , Benefactress . . . denies you. 
Thete are bee-trees to be-found, wild 
fruits.beyond the city limits. And. . . 
a soft laugh challenged her ‘. . . do 
thou imitate the little: horse in thy 
walk! See how he lifts-one foot and 
holds his head high?, Walk proudly, as 
he does!” 

T’sun glanced down at her treasure, 
then mimicked the stance of the little 
statuette, giggling. But she saw.at once 
that the swimmer had told her-a-wise 
thing. She stared down at thé bobbing 
face suddenly, scowling. “How do 
you know: so much about me?” .she 
demanded suspiciously, “That. I 
am. ..a country child? Are. . »-are 
you my father?” She flung that at him 
in fleeting bitterness for that-unknown 
man. ‘who had sited her .without a 
name, who had refused support to her 
mother. s 

A.sigh came to her ears—or it might 
have been -only the dry rustle of a 
crumpled newspapesathe wind was 
blowing along the bridge.*But the 
floating. face answered, quietly: “I am 
the father and mother of all who Jove 
Beauty,” the soft voice said, “but I, 
too, was foolishly afraid once—leaning 
too heavily upof the false crutch of 
wine when my bestiefforts seérhed not 
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to please those who had hired my tal- 
ents. On such a spring night as this, 
I. ..I leaned from a boat in drunken 
worship of the Moon herseff. I thought 
to clasp her in my arms, to kiss that 
shining face about which I had so often 
written in praise...” 


,Did you-so?” T’sun giggled, child-. 
ishly amused. “You tried’ to kiss the’ 


Moon?” Her laughter bubbled up.like a 
fountain. “And only her image, at 
that?” . ss 
The head in the dark water looked 
sheepish, nodding in, wry self- 
deprecation. “Yes. It was... the 
«wine, -befuddling my thoughts. I know 
now that the Moon is—for everyone. 
And that my poor verses wereva gift to 
all who yearn for Beauty to be pointed 
out to their fact-weary eyes . . . even to 
those who now have walked upon her 
true ‘face! So mariy today have for- 
gotten how to.dream. We poets must 
remind them.” 

‘T’sun gasped. “You age a poet?” Her 
laughter died. “No person in all China 
is so: honored as a poet!.I...1 am 
thrilled that you, would.deign. to talk 
with+such as I! Never will T’sun 
forget. I will brag of it to my grand- 
children. . , !” Her mouth twisted: “If 
I have any... 
take me to, wife... 
«,Keep looking at: your little T'ang 
horse,” the: disembodied ,face urged 
her, smiling, “arid you will see. But 
now—I must go.” The kindly voice 
faded, mingling with the rising wind 
that broyght,a whiff of plum blossoms 
and new-tilled earth and pine needles 
from the distant. mountains abgve the 
|; ae 

“Wait! Wart... /” Tsun called, 
peering down at the dark river. But the 
swimmer’s face, like the Moon’s image 
that 3 cloud had hidden: briefly, was no 
longer there . .:. 

If, indeed, it ever’had been there, 
except in her lonely imaginatjon. 


* * kk & 


A calligrapher attached to the 
University cameé with a census-taker a 
few weeks thereafter, ‘to record the 
names ofthe foundlings in the, Hag’s 
shelter. The old woman screamed 
/curses ats them in several languages, 
knocking the  character-painting 


df any: man, will ever- 


brushes aind inkpots from the student's 
hand and slamming the door in, their 
faces. Trouble-makers! she shrieked, 
Come only to,take away the children 
and leave per destitute... ! 

It was T’sun who tiptoed after, them 
to give them the baby-names they-had 
been sent by the State to record—to 
help the waifs, somehow; to: educate 
them properly and find them homes. 
The waifs, too, the census-taker 
explained, were citizens in the New 
China. 

Over the neat black characters the 
bespectacled young student was paint- 
ing in a, vertical,line, T’sun’s eyes met 
his . . . and held for one shy moment. 
Something fmagical passed between 
them, and, to the Hag’s utter astonish- 
ment, a martiage-broker came to -her 
three days later to bargain for T’sun as a 
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wife—clumsy, pimply-faced T’sun as a 
wife, in-whom the young calligrapher 
had seen something that clung to his 
heart: a proud fire, ‘a fierce poise, a 
secret smile, a subtle grace. . . 

..a grace like that of the T’ang 
horse T’sun presented to him as a wed- 
ding dower. 

In the long, happy years, that fol- 
lowed, it dominated the mantel above 
their hearthfire, well out of reach of 
their curious, sometimes just a bit 
rowdy children and grandchildren. 
And in the evenings,.T’sun would sit 
and read aloud,the singing poetry of Li 
T’aispo. to her -scholarly young hus- 
band, and dwell on the fact that so 
many learned people believed in ghosts 
both cruel and kind to, the living. 
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Guinea Pigs 
by Scott Edelman 


Dosiony Trattiano’s 7:30 Metto- 


liner out of Penn Station was 
late coming into Capitol Belrway. Even 
so, as the green hills of suburbia owed 
by Tony's window like endléss sicken- 
ing waves, his only wish was that the 
eight-car train could have moved even 
slower. His copy of Barron's folded 
neatly over his crossed knees, Tony was 
rereading a paragraph on the effects of 
computerization on tomortow’s eco- 
nomic world. His eyes scanned the 
words on the page, his brain ignoring 
their content as he thought of Marilyn 
and Billy waiting for him at home with 
their twin methods of torture. He read 
the paragraph yet again, but he could 
not get any meaning from the gray 
print; his mind spun fantasies of how 
Marilyn would begin yelling at him as 
soon as he walked through the door, 
and how his son would treat him with 
cold indifference. 

No wonder I come home late every 
night, Tony thought. They're lucky I 
come home at all. 

He sighed, giving up on the text in 
his lap, and let his head fall back on the 
purple and red cushion behind him. 
The pulsing of his head grew as he shut 
his eyes to the dim light. The Miller 
contract had kept him at the firm until 
late in the evening, his boss was riding 
him about its completion date, his 
assistant David was no good and Tony 
hadn’t the nerve to fire him, and the 
tense concentration the day demanded 
had simply made his head and eyes 
ache. 

He touched his forefingers to his eyes 
and gently rubbed. He wished he had 
someone he could complain to who 
would listen and make his burden seem 
lighter, someone with whom he could 
share the pain. Damn it, wasn’t that 
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what matriage was supposed to be 
about? 

A burst of light exploded to Tony's 
left, momentarily flashing his eyelids 
into red-veined webs. He blinked, his 
eyes tearing. 

For an instant he could not see, but 
then the afterglow faded and he could 


Jook around. Across the aisle to his left 


was a small cage that had not been 
there before. There were some sort of 
animals inside of it. Tony frowned and 


’ looked up and down the car. Except for 


him, it was empty. 

He leaned across the aisle and lifted 
the cage onto his lap. The creatures 
inside made no sound as he moved 
them about. Tony bowed his head and 
could see that enclosed by the gleaming 
bats were two.small’ animals that were 
almost featureless balls of fur. Squint- 
ing, he could see shiny eyes and tiny 
ted slittish mouths under small pink 
noses. 

The train jolted to a stop as Tony was 
studying the animals. He looked .up 
and realized that he was finally stopped 
at Capitol’ Beltway. 

A conductor ‘with a tremulous voice 
walked swiftly through the car 
announcing the stop. Tony reached out 
and touched the short man’s sleeve as 
he was about to pass him by, and the 
man stopped and peered with him at 
the little creatures. 

“Cute little things,” he said, leaning 
over, his nose close to the bars. The 
larger of the two animals lifted its eyes 
and twitched its nose. “But your pets 
don’t look like they enjoyed this trip 
very much. They’re guinea pigs, aren't 
they?” 

“Whatever they are, they're not 
mine,” said Tony. “Someone must 
have forgotten them and left them 
here.” 

“Even two little guinea pigs are a big 
thing to forget,” said the conductor. 


Tony got up and handed the conduc- 
tor the cage. The creatures squealed. 
“I'd better get off here before I miss my 
stop,” Tony said as he moved down the 
aisle toward the exit. 

“Hey, I can’t keep them,”’ shouted 
the conductor, who was rushing after 
Tony. “What the hell am I supposed to 
do with them? They'll starve to death if 
I hand them over to the Lost and 
Found.” 

“I have enough problems of my 
own,” said Tony, turning and holding 
up his hands in protest as he stepped 
from the train. The animals chittered 
and rushed about in their'cage, which 
toppled from the conductor’s hands 
into his upturned palms. THe tonduc- 
tor blew a whistle and the train began 
to pull away. 

“Now just wait a moment,” shouted 
Tony as he sidestepped to keep pace 
with the man framed in the doorway. 
The train picked up speed, garbage 
spun in eddies on the chilly platform, 
and in a moment Tony was alone, the 
metal of the cage cold in his hands. 

Tony walked down the steps to the 
nearby parking lot.’His was the only car 
there. Holding the cage in one hand, 
he unlocked the door and sat. Hé 
placed the cage on the seat beside him 
where the animals’ eyes twinkled in the 
dim light. Tony thought he saw féar in 
those eyes. 

As Tony slipped his key into the 
ignition, he frowned and turned back 
to the cage. There was no door built 
into its bars. 


* * * * 


Tony turned his Toyota into his 
driveway with tires shrieking, as if he 
had decided only at the last moment to 
approach his home. He knew what 
awaited him. Billy would be in his 
room reading his comic books, caring 
mote about the spectacular Spider- 
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Man's latest battle with the. dreaded 
Doctor Octopus than about his father’s 
atrival home. Marilyn would be in bed 
in a deep, yet superficial sleep, ready to 
leap awake at the sound of his car so she 
could begin to berate him for keeping 
her up late worrying. 

Tony did not know how much longer 
he could put up with. his family’s 
attacks. Their small house was too 
cramped for the three of them to be 
constantly at war, but try as he would 
he could not instigate a truce. There 
was mo extra space in the house to 
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which Tony could crawl to think un- 
molested. There were just the two 
bedrooms, a small kitchen with a din- 
ing nook, a living room, and a bath- 
room with an undersized shower stall. 
Tony wished that the house at least 
could have a basement or an attic in 
which he could hide, but Marilyn had 
not yet found satisfactory any of the 
larger homes that they’d been looking 
at since his last raise. Tony sometimes 
thought that the reason Marilyn kept 
him in this house was so he'd be easier 
game for her. 


He climbed out of the car, cage 
wedged between elbow and armpit, 
and closed the door slowly behind him 
so that the only sound it made was a 
gentle click. Responding to it as if to a 
starter’s gun, Marilyn burst from the 
house. 

“Dinner was ruined again,” she 
screamed. “Where the hell were you? 
Little William had to do his homework 
without any help, and you know how 
much he values your opinion.” 

“You mean he’s too lazy to do it 
himself,” said Tony as he walked by her 
carrying the cage. 

“Anthony, how could you say such a 

thing?” she shouted. Then she grew 
silent as her eyes focused on his 
burden. “And what the hell are those?” 
She squinted, then her eyes opened 
wide. “Oh, no, you’re not bringing 
those rodents into my house,” she said, 
planting herself firmly in the doorway. 
“I do my best to keep this shack as clean 
as I can, but if you’re going to bring in 
wild beasts, you can just pack up and 
go.” 
Tony squeezed by her and placed the 
cage on top of their Sony console tele- 
vision set. He sat back in the brown 
comfy chair and put his feet up on a 
battered Ottoman. “Look, Mary, I’m 
tired. I've had a tough day. Surely we 
can talk about it tomorrow.” 

“‘T've got a better idea, Anthony. 
Let’s not talk about it at all. Let’s just 
get rid of the damned things.” 

Marily moved quickly toward the 
cage, her feet whooshing through the 
plush green carpeting. She grabbed the 
cage with her right hand, and a spark of 
light leapt from the metal to her finger- 
tips. She winced and pulled back her 
hand. “Goddamned static electricity,” 
she said, placing a finger in her mouth. 
She scowled at Tony and went to their 
bedroom, slamming the door behind 
her. 

In a moment, a small dark-haired 
boy with deep-set eyes came shuffling 
down the hallway. Billy went to the 
Sony and curled up before the screen. 

Only twelve years old, thought 
Tony, and already he looks bike a 
degenerate. 

“You guys got to learn how to keep it 
down out here, Pops,” said Billy, never 
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looking directly at his father. 

Billy pulled a knob, and a picture 
began to appear. A car chase was in 
progress. Huge metal beasts screeched 
through narrow streets for what seemed 
like miles until the lead car crashed 
through the plate glass window of a 
video store. The driver of the pursuit 
car leapt out with a gun already in his 
hand and hollered “Freeze!” Billy 
bounced up and down, cheering. § - 

“Wow!” shouted Billy. 
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Tony stared at his son's tiny fists as he 

rooted for the hero, fists that ‘would 
unfortunately grow larger; Tony had 
already been receiving reports of his son 
bullying others at school. Tony imag- 
ined how Billy’s narrow shoulders 
would grow as he blossomed into a 
man, and he shivered. 

“Hey,” whispered Billy. He pointed 
at the two caged creatures, turning to 
his father for the first time that eve- 
ning. “Where did you get those?” 

Look at those old eyes, thought 
Tony. So young, and already he looks 
jaded, 

“I found them on the train,” Tony 
said softly, his hands tight on the arms 
of his chair. “I don’t know where they 
came from.” 

Billy sprang up and studied the ani- 
mals, licking his lips. He smiled. “But 
they’re mine now, right?” he said, 
teaching for the cage. “You brought 
them home for me, didn’t you?” 

“Billy, don’t,” said Tony wearily, 
almost too tired to protest. The two 
creatures cowered in the center of the 





cage. He shut his eyes. His temples 
pulsed and he wanted to sink back in 
his chair and be-swallowed away from 
the pain of thought. 

“You're getting old, Dad,” said the 
boy, picking up the cage. “Maybe it’s 
time you moved on. Mom and I would 
do fine. Just make sure you keep send- 
ing us checks.” 

Billy began to leave the room, leer- 
ing at his father. The animals squealed. 
Tony wanted to cry out, “Don’t hurt 
them,” but by the time he could even 
begin to open his mouth to protest, 
Billy had vanished. 


* OF * 


The two animals sat on his chest and 
stared into his eyes. His head began to 
pound more fiercely, and a miasma of 
color whirled before him. He tried to 
pull his gaze from the creatures, but his 
look stayed focused on the eyes of the 
larger animal. He felt faint, and heard 
a whistling noise, and he thought his 
head would split. 

He screamed, and Billy rushed into 
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the room and scooped up the animals 
from his chest. He threw them against 
the wall where they splattered with a 
sickening thud. 

Tony shut his eyes in horror, and 
when he opened them the creatures 
were on his chest again, and his head 
was clear. 

Tony felt a sharp pain at the end of 
his arm. He looked down the length of 
it to where his wife sat chewing her way 
up his arm with pointed teeth. Tony 
screamed, more loudly this time, and 
awoke. 

“Goddamn it,” Marilyn was shout- 
ing, shaking Tony by the arm as he 
slept on the couch, “are you dead or 
something? Get the hell up, I said. 
You're late for work.” 

Tony shook his head and pushed 
himself up from the damp pillows. His 
rumpled clothing pulled away from 
where dried sweat had stuck it to his 
flesh. He felt his wife’s fingers warm on 
his arm, and smiled, thinking of the 
animals he had found the night before. 
Marilyn’s fingers tightened, and Tony 
yanked his arm away. 

“T’m awake, Marilyn.” 

“Good,” she said. “Get going.” 

His wife grunted and left for the 
guest room. Tony stood up, his head 
woozy, and staggered after her broad 
back. 

When Tony entered the guest room, 
Marilyn was polishing the mahogany 
headboard of the bed. He sat on the 
edge of the mattress where he could see 
in the wood’s high gloss the cage atop 
the night table where he had placed it 
before falling asleep. Tony's head was 
aching; sleep had not revitalized him as 
it usually did, and he could not figure 
out why. The animals watched him as 
he unbuttoned his stiff shirt, their pink 
noses quivering. Marilyn dropped her 
polishing rag at her husband's feet. 

“This place stinks,” said Marilyn. 
“T've put up with these rats of yours as 
long as any wife could be expected to. 
One night was enough. You're going to 
get rid of them today, and that’s that. 
I won’t have them stinking up this 
room yet another night. You know my 
mother is coming to spend a week with 
us next month, and I won’t have her 
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sleeping in a zoo. A person could think 
you did it deliberately.” 

The guest room had been unoc- 
cupied for such a great while that Tony 
thought almost any aroma of life would 
be preferable to the antiseptic cleanli- 
ness that Marilyn enforced there. It had 
been so long since Marilyn and Tony 
had been host to anyone in their house 
that Tony actually found himself look- 
ing forward to his mother-in-law’s visit. 
Tony was still hoping that they could 
have a child, but the only time Marilyn 
had been able to conceive she had 
miscarried in the fourth month. Tony 
tried to imagine how the guest room 
would look if it were covered with the 
football posters and model airplanes 
that a son might have brought to it. 

“Are you listening to me, Anthony? 
I won’t have it. Get them out. Under- 
stand?” 

Marilyn sneered at her husband, 
then turned and quickly left the room. 
Tony slid along the mattress closer to 
the cage. The two creatures within 
made shrill, screeching noises in which 
he thought they were trying to com- 
municate something, but Tony could 
not understand them. 


* * + * 


Tony had hurried, but he had still 
missed his regular train, and when he 
looked around the car for the people 
who usually rode with him to work he 
could not see any of them. He was 
stuffed in a trainload of strangers. 
Though the train was crowded, no one 
sat next to him. People would walk up 
to Tony, who was sitting with the cage 
on his lap, and then move on. 

He was relieved to get to his office, 
finally. The coffee wagon was already 
out in the hall. He bought a buttered 
roll and a tea and wandered clumsily to 
his door with his burden. 

As he approached the door he could 
hear movement within the office. He 
kicked the door open instead of unlock- 
ing it, and instantly felt foolish, for 
inside were his assistant, David 
Grumet, and Catherine Kempke, the 
Assistant Office Manager. They 
straightened their clothing as Tony 
moved forward and placed the cage 


where a patch of light warmed the 
desk. 

“You don’t have my office yet,” 
whispered Tony so that only David 
could hear. “It’s still mine.” 

David shrugged. “After working so 
hard last night I didn't think you’d be 
in this early,” he said, smiling. 

“Well, Iam,” said Tony. “And I will 
be. Remember that.” 

Catherine moved to the desk, pat- 
ting down her skirt, her face red. 
“They're so cute,” she said. “Did you 
buy them for your wife?” 

Tony liked the way Catherine's eyes 
sparkled. ; 

“I think they’re disgusting,” said 
David, gtimacing, rapping on the cage 
with a wooden ruler. The animals 
squealed. 

“My wife?” said Tony, laughing. 
“No. I seem to have adopted them 
temporarily through the courtesy of 
Amtrak. I can’t keep them, though. 
Do you know anyone who might want 
them?” 

David slouched out of the room. 

“Do you mean it, Mr. Trattiano?” 
said Catherine. “I’ve always fancied 
having guinea pigs. But...do you 
know if they’re the same sex? Two of 
them would be all I could handle, I’d 
think.” 

“I don’t really know, Cathy.” 

“They are cute, though.” Catherine 
licked her lips. “Tell you what, I'll call 
my roommate and find out if it’s all 
tight with her. I should be able to let 
you know by lunchtime.” 

Tony nodded, and she left. He went 
to work on the Miller contract, trying to 
ignote for a while the fuzzy creatures 
that sat beside him. David was of no 
help, as usual, and was often missing 
that morning for lengthy, unexplained 
periods of time. Tony thought that was 
better sometimes; at least when David 
was gone, Tony was sure he couldn't 
sctew up. 

As Tony worked, the sun moved in 
the sky and the patch of light that 
illumed the creatures on the desk 
moved to warm the back of his neck. 
Hours had passed, and Tony was tired, 
one long stretch of work wiping out the 
energy gained from the night’s sleep. 
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He let his head fall. back on the leather 
pillow of the swivel chair, and felt che 
sun warm the hair on the top of his 
head. 

There was a chittering, and Tony 
looked up to see the two creatures walk- 
ing toward him on top of the green 
protective felt of his desktop, the door- 
less cage empty by his right hand. Tony 
frowned, feeling languid and dizzy, 
and the two creatures climbed on top of 
his chest. Theit eyes blazed and he 
shivered. His head buzzed. 

David walked into the room, sneer- 
ing. He yawned, and with a backward 
swipe knocked the creatures from 
Tony’s chest. They lay on the carpeting, 
motionless. Tony tried to leap up, but 
found he could not move. David stared 
at him with distaste, and all Tony could 
do was stare back with intense hatred, 
his head pounding. 

The image faded, and Tony found 
himself looking at a framed picture of 
his father on the wall, and not knowing 
why. 

Tony’s stomach was growling. He 
pushed the papers away from him, to 
the other end of the desk. He looked 
over them at the creatures in the cage 
and realized that he had not fed the 
animals since he had found them. They 
did not seem to show discomfort, but 
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Tony was sure they must be hungry. 
Maybe he would get a head of lettuce 
for them while he was picking up lunch 
for himself. 

Tony wished he had an assistant he 
could send out to get something so he 
could work continuously on the Miller 
contract, but the company had never 
let him hire one; no toom for it in the 
budget, they kept saying. Maybe if he 
asked Catherine she would arrange to 
have one of the secretaries pick up that 
head of lettuce. She liked the creatures; 
maybe she would go get it herself. 

Tony smiled, thinking about Cath- 
erine. He put his feet up on the desk 
where he could peer between the tips of 
his shoes at the creatures in their cage. 


* oe OR K 


Tony rode the Amtrak Metroliner 
with a cage in his lap for the third 
time. He had hoped that Catherine 
would have been able to spare him that 
this evening, ‘but her roommate had 
objected to the whole idea. of adopting 
guinea pigs; it was difficult enough liv- 
ing with a roommate, she’d said. Pets 
would be #oo much of a bother. Tony 
held the cage tightly in his hands. He 
pulled a finger away and saw that the 
bars had left red welts there, but he 
continued his firm grip. 
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The train was crowded, unlike the 
night before. Tony had left early, refus- 
ing to stay late at the office as he usually 
did to avoid the rows with Marilyn. A 
woman sat down beside him, ignoring 
both Tony and the creatures, and bur- 
ied her nose in The Wall Street Journal. 
Tony knew that Marilyn would be 
upset with him for not getting rid of 
the animals but, even so, for some rea- 
son he wanted to get this tide over 
with. He wished the train would speed 
up so he could rush to meet her anger. 
He frowned, for he did not know why. 
He looked down at the creatures, who 
stared back motionless in his lap. 

When the train stopped at Capitol 
Beltway, Tony leapt up and walked 
quickly to his car. He drove home too 
fast, and skidded twice. 

At home, Marilyn was puttering in 
the kitchen. Tony smiled, feeling 
happy that he had arrived before she'd 
armed herself for her usual instant 
harangues, and tiptoed past the door- 
way. He went to the bedroom and put 
the cage on the dresser. When he 
turned to the doorway, his wife was 
there, filling it. She crinkled her nose. 

“T can smell those bastards, you son 
of a bitch. You didn’t get rid of them 
like I told you to, did you?” 

“Marilyn, I really think we should 
talk this out.” 

“There'll be no more talking, An- 
thony.” 

Marilyn plucked Tony's pillow from 
under the striped comforter and tossed 
it toward his head. He tried to duck, 
but it hit him in the face and he took a 
step back. 

“Marilyn, I’m asking you for the last 
time,” he said firmly. 

Marilyn laughed and tugged a blan- 
ket from the closet. “Look who’s mak- 
ing ultimatums,” she shouted, swiping 
at him with it, backing him out of the 
bedroom. When he was in the living 
room she threw it at him and slammed 
the door. 

Tony looked at the doorway, quietly 
catching his breath. He lay down on 
the couch and covered himself with his 
blanket. He looked at the cracks on the 
ceiling, pulling pictures out of them as 
one does out of clouds, and fell asleep 
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thinking of his wife, glad that she was 
in the next room and that he was here. 

He fell into what he assumed were 
dreams, and he saw Marilyn holding 
the creatures’ metal cage. The animals’ 
eyes glowed. An angry expression was 
on her face as she held it before’ her. 
She tightened her fingers and pulled 
the cage apart, the metal cracking like 
dry spaghetti. As the creatures tumbled 
out and-éll, she caught one in ‘the 


palm of each hand. Smiling; slfe held * 


them out to Tony, and™folded her 
fingers into fists. 

She squeezed, and her eyes flew 
open wide as blood oozed from 
between her knuckles. 


* * * * ¥ 


Tony awoke; springing up on the 
couch. Had-that been a burst of light to 
his left? His heart was beating wildly, 
afid his fingertips were tingling. His 
breathing was ragged and rapid, and he 
had to force himself to breathe more 
slowly. ° ; 

He thought he'd heard a scream. 

He listened carefully, but could hear 
nothing. Perhaps he had called out in 
his sleep, but he could not remember 
doing so. Someone must have cried out 
a short distance away. Perhaps a car 
zooming by filled with teenagers. For a 
moment he envied them their boister- 
ous camaraderie, - 

Easing himself off the couch, he 
walked into the kitchen and drank a 
glass of water. Why had he slept on the 
couch, anyway? He felt odd, as if he'd 
just had a terrible nightmare, but he 
could not recall ic. He did not like 
going back to sleep feeling this way. 
Did married men fear their nightmares 
as much as he did, or could they talk 
themselves out of their eerie post- 
dream mental state? 

He stood in front of the sink watch- 
ing the faucet drip, and thought about: 
making himself something: to eat, but 
then looked at the clock and saw that it 
was almost time to leave for work 
anyway. Besides, he wasn't really 
hungry yet. 

In the bedroom, Tony stripped off 
his clothing, then set out on the 
bed what he would: wear that day so 
it would be ready for him when he 
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stepped out of the shower. He puzzled 
over whether a plaid tie went with a 
pink shirt, and smiled. He wished he 
lived with someone who could help 
him with things like that. 

In. the shower, Tony watched the 
water fall and wished that he had got- 
ten married. Sometimes being single 
wasn’t all it was cracked up to be. The 
echo of the warm drizzle reminded him 
of how empty the house was, of: how 
large. it seemed without someone to 
share it. He soaped himself, thinking 
that it would be nice not co live in: this 





lonely big box by himself anymore. 

Maybe later that morning Tony 
would ask Catherine to lunch. He'd 
like that, having someone to talk to 
about something other than the Miller 
contract, even if just for an hour that 
day. Yes. 


* * *& + 


As he adjusts his tie, Tony thinks he 
might get a pet. 
A guinea pig, perhaps. 
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Prologue: 


‘High clouds shouldered ‘into being 
-before’ lightning’s ‘jagged teeth; the* 
‘night rumbBled.-On_the tower, the rain 
became a million needles .of réflectéd 
light, and wind dréve water across the* 
terra¢e‘into inseen drain Slits. — 

The priest stood.at’the inner portal, 
of" the entrance ‘coftidor, gazing 
through it to the -terrace..beyond. 
Behind him, the air had recently 
acquired a pearly glow, énveloping the 
walled garden. Within this, a.princess 
threaded her way through shrubbery, 
gazing upward. Above Wines and tree- 
fronds, she could see the sky as a roiling 
blur of gray. 

“Why is it?” She approached the 
priest. “I see the storm outside—yet 
here no, rain, descends—” 
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first word. His command was.so unlikes 
him that’she wasymnore astonished than 
offended. Hé. said: “The spell has 


begun. Outside the glow you would be’, 


vulnerable. ;Remember—4e’ cannot 
harin. you if*you remain“‘within the: 
garden. Rain will come, albeit gradu-- 


ally. When it does, you ‘haye your. 
‘pavilions within.” 


As the opalescence between them; 
gtew in thickness, his voice. became 
more indistinct. She'didn’t understand 
how.such things as he: described could. 
occur, but her trast in him-and his col- 
leagues had grown during the time she 
had spent at Mitra’s Haven. Ldécked-in 
conflict with the ofe who would’harm 
her,the priests had named no price for 
their protection. To them, the struggle 
was more important than the players.» 

“Is Komel—out there?” she -whis-) 
pered.. “Will he die?” 

“In spite of his age now, I fear he. 
may not. But he cannot gain access 
here; you already know the only way.” 
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His muffled words.weré drowned out 
as lightning split the sky-once more. 
‘Fhe princess glanced beyond him at the 
same foment, and screamed into the 
din. “ 
Komel stood upon, the terrace, his 
wet cloak: billowing out like glistening 
wings. The princess shuddered; she 
knew the .towet was inaccessible. to 
anyone below. Unlike’ the priests, she 
had not seen Komel flit about the outer 
walls like a monstrous-insect, employ- 
ing.a power they cotild not undo.« She 
turned; her scream had broughr a 
slender, ‘veiled compariion across the 
garden to her side. 

The priest moved. into the vaulted: 
hallway leading outside. The exterior 
portal was carved into a face, its, lower 
edge extended onto the tetrace like a 
tongue, terminating on a metal pylon. 
As the priest emerged, the cloaked 
visitor laughed. “i 

<I know what you have done, priest. 
I can.wait.” 


The Leopard of Poitain 
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“Can you? Can you wait as long as 
she? [ve told you once before: Mitra’s 
Haven is not for you.”* 

“Time will tell.” Komiel placed 4 
hand upon the waist-high pylon, rais- 
ing his, left arm above‘his head. - * 

This time light and sound struck the 
tower itself; the terrace was ablaze for 
an instant. Its guardian was-thrown-off 
the ramp onto wet flagstones: When 
the priest’s aching eyes regained théir 
vision, Komel was gone. ‘The metal 
pylon ‘had melted into a grotesque 
shape, half-man,’ half-demon. 

Inside the tower garden; the princess 
cried out again and fell-to her knees. 
Her companion bent to comfort her. 
On the terrace, the: metal visitor leapt 
upon the priest. and: turned: his head 
back with’:an audible snap. It -then 
began dismembering the body: 

‘ 


1. Dragon’s Hall 


The men wore cloaks over their glit- 
tering cuirasses, ‘one olive; the other 
black. Both -had.-double-peaked towls 
and ruddy, affable faces. But‘to a gut- 
tersnipe, asquat on the floor and star- 
ing upward, the small.--horns concealed 
by their cowls- were visible: The boy 
scuttled away. It-was no easy matter-to 
address a horned man in “The Dragon's 
Hall.” a a 

The tavern» was large- enough to 
house .a dragon. It boasted over two 
dozen torches to light an interior filled 
with columns; tables, benches, and 
people. The quiet province of Poitain 
was also feeling the: effects of Aqui- 
lonia’s troubled times; there were 
travellers antl mercenaries among the 
gamblers, slave dealers, the curious 
well:to-do, the harlots, and the 
drinkers. ‘ an 
> The boy: threaded his way - past 
crowded tables, -occasionally glancing 
back at the entrance he had-used: .Two 
of the “Hall’s” walls were a series of 
arched doorways ‘leading into, a dozen 
Streets or dark alleyways; it was 
whispered that sometimes .not all of 
them exited into the same paths. 

“A leopard? You-seek a-leopard?” 
This from a‘lantern-jawed barbarian 
who-propped his red head against a col- 
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umn. Ple-straightened to loom over the 
tag-clad boy:everr from a sitting posi- 
tion, pofidering: his question. 

“A leopard 'praces the ‘Poftainian 
flag,” ‘saida+turbaned, fat Turanian 
who sat at the sarne table. He’ inter- 
rupted his haggling over a jewelled 
dagger: with the barbarian’s compan- 
ion, a small man dressed in gray. He 
added: “In this neighborhood, a ‘leo- 
pard’ is a’ title bestowed’ by «thieves 
upon one skilled at their craft:’. 

“A thief?” Thé man'in gray smiled at 
the boy from under his ¢owl. “Dear 
me, yolt-meari there are thieves about?” 

The. tall’ man foined him‘ in sudden 
laughter, ~shaking* his head at the 
urchin, who resamed his search. -A 
fight erupted four, tables away, and 
people’ ‘thoved * “from its vicinity. The 
boy, was shoved into a brpnze- maned 
woman’s lap. 

“I'm soriy, I Know no ‘leopard’.” She 
answered the boy's quety with a “purr: 
ing accent, her ‘yellow eyes sthiling. ‘The 
hands that set -him ‘back on his feet 
were gentle, but she ¥ wore fine mail “and 
a’ sheathed sword at her hip, 

“Come this way,” a voice said. The 
boy peered around a column. A’ lean 
inan with milky skin stood there, 
garbed in, Silver and black. The. boy 
became wary again, but the’ cfimson 
eyes were kind‘ the man took a hand 
off his black sword’s hilt to ‘point: “You 
may. ‘find the one you seek at yon plar- 
fotin.’ They.all congregate there.” 

No dancing-gitls tised ‘the dais ‘at the 
end of the aisle that night, but a mot- 
ley assortment of thieves sat along its 
edges.“One was in the ‘middle of a_tall 
tale as the boy approaehed, 

“The jewelled sword of a Sark god,” 
me Man said. “I held it in these hands. 

Afid’ the fool I picked for: a fence took i it 
with him i into dblivion . . .”* 

“Small” loss compared to what 
Shevatas, my ‘father, sought,” said 
another with 7 a shaven pate. “He never 
returned, so the loss—"" 

Without intestupting their conversa- 
tion, the thieves answered the” oy’s 
question by propelling him toward a 
corner of the platform. A man sat next 
to that in the shadow of a column. He 
had a compact*build, clad in-dark blue 


from neck to foot. He nodded acknow- 
ledgement, and the urchin handed him 
a piece of parchment sealed in wax. 

“ ‘If—if you rendezvous at this' sign 
at dawn; a rewarding task may be 
offered you’,” the boy quoted. 

The man’s green gaze lifted from’ the 
parchment to take in the sight ofthe 
teeming Hall. He ‘dug a.coin out of a 
pouch and spun it'through the air. The 
boy put it in his mouth»‘The Leopard 
said: “Know you what entrance you 
used?” 

The boy nodded. 

“Good: Exit through no other;sone 
could lose one’s way tonight. But linger 
a bit.” He stamped on the wood boards 
with a heel. When the others had given 
him a measure of attention, he said: 
“Speaking of lost loot; what do any of 
you know. of Trocero’s Tower?” 

“Madness to -consider it,” 
oldster grimaced. 

“You'd do a job on Poitain’ s count?” 
a ratty fellow stage-whispered.. 

“Actually, the Count-may welcome 
one who'd chase the skeleton from his 
closet,” said ~ Shevrak, the shaven- 
headed-man. “But-the tower's a prob- 
lem, perched om that rock which was 
carved smooth after it was sealed. How 
much do you know yourself, Arquel?” 

“What everyone knows, probably,” 
the Leopard chuckled. “A towerful of 
riches, a spellbound “princéss. . A -fairy 
tale your ancestérs might've: conjured: 
up; bait for the daring.” » 

‘Fhe«others laughed. The old cut- 
purse glared out of his one eye.’“You 
mock the legend of the god’s tower?:’ 

“Easier to mock what one’s not equal 
to,” said Rat-face. Then he was-silent; 
the.Leopard had looked at him: 

“You ought te know better: than 
that,” Shevrak-put in. “Still,.I too. have 
learned all I could on’t, aridT'll wager 
no one.would attempt" 75 ; 

“I accept.'tthe wager,” the Leopard 
saids. 2% 

-Laughter,. technical. argument, and’ 
loud betting followed. “Presently, 
Shevrak. arid : Arquel: handed’ jingling 
purses to the waiting urchin. Arquel 
said: “Take these to the barkeep.: Tell 
him ‘tis a bet between Shevrak and 
Arquel; he'll know. what to do. Here’s 
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another-coin. You can go now?’ 

The din. increased, and one of the 
arguments nearly became a fight: The 
one-eyed oldstér approached Shievrak: 
“You've been duped like these other 
idiots, Shevrak.” 

“How so?” 

“He maneuvered us from our talk to 
the wager. He may know a way. to 
attack the, problem.” 

- Crom's :chestnuts!” Shevrak’s head 
gleamed under, torchlight-as he stood 
up. “Look you, Arquel—” 

All eyes went to the corner of the 
platform, but: thie Leopard was gone. 


2. The Bow 


The. mail- clad guard opened a nar- 
tow -gate, holding his torch high. A 
broad-shouldered man in a hooded 
cloak..sauntered.past him, boots écho- 
ing on the path beyond. . 

The man crossed-a.parden to a semi- 


citcular court behind a palatial house. 


Twin staircases curved up to 4 rear ter- 
race, and he climbed one, nodding-to 
the sentries there..He continued up-a 
slim stairway that 
structure’s upper ve to its topmost 
level; 

The housetop was wide and flat. 
Southeast, one could look down a 
slight incline at the city’s rooftops.. The 
lights of villas and farmhouses might 
haye been-visible to the north beyond 
the hill’s brow, but these were obscured 
by.cwo forms:that hulked into the star- 
dusted sky: one a,low, wooden hurt, the 
other a*huge scaffold. .What this held 
was:hidden by a great leathern cowl. 

“Chapat!” .the man called. He- had 
swept his: hood’back, but the features 
were stilt masked by a:veil which hung 
from a headband. Thisswaé framed by a 
leonine, black mane streaked with gray. 
He waited while a stocky man emerged 
from the shack with a rattling sound. 

“Master!” cried the latter. He had a 
taciturn face with‘shaven upper lip and 
bearded jaw. “Have you found:him?” 


_The other. described the thief.at the. 


Dragon’s Hall; then added= “That he? 
Good. My-ruse for identifying him 
worked. We've yet to see if he'll take 


' the bait. Is he a capable sort2” 
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“He is, indeed!” Chapat would have 
leaped in elation, but a chain that ran 
from one ankle to the scaffold hindered 
him. “And he'll be interested, I’m sure. 
He's been twice named Leopard irs Poi- 
tain by his peers! Don’t. underestimate 
him, -master; he's, crossed deserts 
beyond Man’s ken and pilfered from 
haunted vaults in-Stygia itself. I myself 
once saw him battle.a—” 

“Wait!” the masked one interrupted. 
A stealthy sound-had made him whitl, 
sword,, half drawn. He allowed no 
guards ‘on the rooftop. 

A whisper came from the dimlit scaf- 
fold: “ ‘Mighty in stealth- is eta 
bold hero to the water-rat - 





A Note on “Leopard” 


According’to deCamp & Clark’s “In- 
formal Biography of Conan’ the Cim- 
ierian,” the Hyborean hero becarhe a 
popular military leader in Aquilonia 
beforé he was a king. _Jealous, Nume- 
dides (the decadent monarch, at that 
time) sent him tq the Bossoniaii Mar- 
chés in, the hope that the savage ‘Picts 
would kill him. In “The Treasure of 
Tranitos,” Conan becomes the first 

“civilized” man to cross the Pictish 
wilderness. At the coast, he encounters 
an isolated fort, Pirates, and a demon- 
haunted treasure. 

It’s a fierce, fast-moving tale, written 
by ‘Robert E. Howatd and beautifully 
dovetailed into, “the canon by deCamp 
for the Gnome’ Press series. At its end, 
Conari and the survivors aré rescued by 
Trocefo and other nobles, who want to 
place the Cimmerian on the. throne. 
The treasure is naturally an asset toward 
that end. 

“The Leopard of Poitain” takes place 
a few months’ before the above events, 
when Aquilonia’s nobles were casting 
about for funds’toward a revolution. 
“Leopard” pays btief tribute to Eric 
Rucker Eddison, Fritz Leiber, C. L. 
Moore, Michael Moorcock, Robert, E. 
Howard, and ‘Leigh’ Brackett . . but 
you have to look sharp and step lively 
to catch a// the reféfenices. 

—Raul Garcia Capella, 
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Remember that.song?” : 
Chapat recoiled, tripped over his 
chain, and sprawled on the. roof. A 
figure detached itself from the shadows 
and approached, laughing. “Fear not, 
you old wine-guzzler..One compliment 
deserves another—” 
You?” The man Chapat called 
‘master’ sheathed his, sword, but: kept 


the scabbard level with his left hand. 


“How came you here?” 

“I am: Arquel, an Argossean.” The 
Leopard produced the note, patting a 
rope that hung from his belt. “I saw 
someone trailing the boy, guessed I was 
being identified, and followed -the 
follower. Your guards are good, but 
can’t see into every shadow.” As the 
‘master’ approached, the Leopard gave 
alow whistle. “Why,:it’s ourc—” 

“Don’t add indiscretion to your 
audacity,” the other broke in. “Chapat, 
I must speak to this fellow. Meanwhile, 
you know what you must do.” 

He led. the Leopard beyond Chapat’s 
earshot and- motioned toa seat beside 
him'near the roof edge. He came to the 
point-bluntly: “Tell me all you know of 
‘Trocero’s Tower’ .” 

~“Five hundred years.ago or-so, the 
ancestor to Poitain’s present fiefdom 
was both ruler of this, province and a 
sorcerer,” Arquel said. “He had designs 
on the far eastern lands. No one kriows 
what hold he wielded over the people 
there;: the. fact remains that an aged 
monarch in a small Turanian kingdom 
sent his-daughter to Poitain to become 
the sorcerer’s bride. 

“But each magical design has its own 
set of requisites,-I surmise, for-love was 
essentjal to their union. After a short 
time, your ancestor-pardon me, ‘that’s 
but a wild guess—found his efforts 
could not buy the princess's devotion.” 
There was the glint of a smile on the 
Leopard's face.,“Espousing.and possess- 
ing her was apparently insufficient, for 
he went mad with frustration. 

“On the castle grounds stood:a tower 
belonging to- the priests of Mitra, 
whom he had driven out. He sealed 
her—and, ‘tis said, her fabulous 
dowry—within; -binding -both with 
some ‘long-forgotten curse. 

“Subsequent rulers-attempted sack-’ 
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‘ing the tower, but accidents plagued 
their wrecking crews. Eventually, work- 
men refused to approach it, even under 
the threat of execution. Thieves have 
attempted robberies. Some were 
caught by whoever held the land at the 
time . . . or were never heard of again. 

“That's what I know. But for a detail 
or two, 'tis a tale probably older than 
the tower itself.” 

“You're acquainted with someparti- 
culars unknown to’ most mem,” the 
masked’ man observed. “You must 
know: how. to read; Ishtar preserve us 
from the day all thieves attain such 
education. Enough; you've guessed 
what I'd hire you for. I’ve little choice 
but to trust you'll not.reveal my iden- 
tity. Not, at least, till the deed’s done.” 

“Your: secret’s safe.” The Leopard 
leaned to gaze over the gardens. Torch- 
light revealed_a face: of indeterminate 
age;. time had not written upon his 
features as heavily as irony. “Noble 
enterprise appeals to my .. um... 
sense of humor.” 

“How know you I'm not after per- 
sonal gain?” 

“I've seen and heard of evidence to 
your love for Aquilonia, this province 
in particular. When one considers King 
Numedides may someday bleed this 
country dry, one naturally’ concludes 
that the tower's supposed riches might 
help keep- the ‘wolf from Poitain’s 
doors.” ' 

“You:speak treason against the king 
of ‘Aquilonia,” said the other, but he 
chuckled behind his veil. “You-‘must 
know Poitain’s economy is good.” 

“It’s well-endowed,” the Leopard 
said, “but natural resources don’t last 
forever, and you've been. credited with 
farsightedness. Ah—I ‘perceive some- 
thing».perhaps Poitain has no‘iftention 
of allowing Numedides to ‘squander 
further this. nation’s wealth. Rebellions 
do tequire—” 

“Mitra! Your brain's sharper than 
your‘tongue.” The.veiled man:couldn't 
restrain a burst-of laughter. Now he 
addressed Arquel mote as conspirator 
than employer. “Keep it curbed lest 
your someday lose one or both. What- 
ever. the reasons; you'll. be allowed an 
attemipt: at the hoard and access to a 
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sum that can set you up, provided you 
leave the’ lion’s share: Men will sur- 
round the grounds once you're there. 
They'll be too. preoccupied to detain 
you once yqu’ve shown them a way in.”. 

“What's to prevent them from prac- 
ticing their bowmanship on me at that 
time? Your little drawing.and-the sign 
we wefe to meet at would interest 
anyone, implicating no one. Should 
the person who's to brave the tower’s 
danger be captured, you certainly could 
not admit.complicity in public.” 

“Correct. I see this meeting would 
have been more difficult with someone 
else; I didn’t intend a hireling to come 
without a blindfold. However, as 
you've chosen your own.timé and 
meeting-place, -you’ve learned enough 
to.see I'll guarantee my men will follow 
orders. If you doubt my-word, write all 
you know down, havejsomeone keep it,, 
sealed against your return. You claim 
mysecrét's safe. with you—I guarantee 
yourrescape. For I will allow you to 
leave tonight, ere it’s time for the deed. 
Well?” 

“Agreed.” Arquel shook the prof- 
ferred hand. Knowing what he did 
now, he wondered what his fate: might 
have been had. he declined. “You-may 
find this hard.to believe, but I,also hap- 
pen to be motivated by curiosity. Has it 
occurred to you there may be nothing 
in the tower?” 

“What?” the masked man stood up. 

“Look: granting: the story hasn't 
altered,, these. may years—a _ possi- 
bility—.and that.the princess perished, 


think you. the sorcerer would've left the. 


dowry to rot with her?” 

“You think:like a thief, Arquel of 
Argos. I'll keep both possibilities in 
mind. Who’s to tell what a practitioner 
of the dark. arts values most?” 

“No’one,” Arquel: shrugged. -“What 
aid do you contribute?” » 

“Come look,” the-count waved, 

‘Chapat had been clattering around 
the big scaffold; undoing buckles and 
straps; The leathern. cowl had slid to 
the roof. The Leopard rose slowly as he 
turned; the little man had unveiled a 
ctossbow—but. such a, crossbow as had 
never. been seen.in that age. They stood 
dwarfed by its size. Arquel marvelled at 


the great sweep of the bow itself. No 
man might bend the giant wooden arcs 
by other than mechanical means:. lines 
and windlasses were provided for that 
purpose. One quarrel, already in place, 
was almost twice the length of his ‘own 
body. His smile had vanished as he 
gazed at ‘the black engine outlined 
against the stars like a colossal bird of 
prey. : 

1 Arquel leapt onto the, base that held 
the heavy stock, glanced back: “Yqu 
built this, Chapat?” 

“Aye.” Chapat’s face was weary and 
proud. “A talent I'd thought I lost long 
ago. The master had to keep me sober a 
moon to get me started. Scaffolding 
and braces were constructed by: others; 
still, it took me seven moons to design 
and build. I agreed to have me chained 
to it, lest my interest he swayed by the 
jug...” : 

“Fools . . .” The Leopard poised on 
an-edge, caressing the bow's curve. “In 
Chapat’s brain lies-greater wealth than 
can be found in any stronghold!” 

“True enough,” the masked one 

said. “But that might take years. We'd 
also need the help of too many to keep 
it secret ere it was stopped. Now: we 
look. cross-valley at a level with the 
tower. Which is not far, as the’ crow 
flies. A quarrel can actually carry aman 
to—” * 
“You're mad!” Arquel dropped, back 
to, the roof. “I’m no éngineer’.Jike 
Chapat, but I know crossbows. I too 
can estimate trajectory and impact; you 
propose suicide.” 

“You'll not use the bow?” Chapat 
gtoaned. He dropped heavily to the 
roof, yelped, then slid the chain from 
under his buttocks. He tore at his.curly 
hair: “And I was certain you’d not lack 
courage! After all, I—” 

“Use your sense,” Arquel- said. 
“You'd need sorcery to do this as you 
‘Suggest. And I’ve yet to,see. true magic 
manifested in ,these civilized lands. 
However, I didn’t say we wouldn’t use 
the bow; ’tis essential.” 

“You're still with us?” the count 
rumbled. 

“Did I say nay? But I’ve another 
plan...” 

Count, 


wharf-rat, and Leopard 
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argued into the night; three figures 
under a bow that loomed gigantically 
under the stars. . . . 


3. The First Tier 


Atiother night. Another dawn, to 
cast loig shadows through the pattern 
of pastels that was the city. New sounds 
woke some of the inhabitants that 
morning: a hurh, followed by a rush of 
ait,’ singing over balconies and the 
fairyland of rooftops. This was followed 
by a érash that was half the scream of 
metal, half the sttiking ‘of a giant's 
harhmer. 

Somie people rushed to their win- 
dows. But there was silehce now. Mer- 
chants had yet to open their stalls, no 
carts rattled over the cobblestones. The 
browns, beiges, and “Bfays of the build- 
ings lightened, clusters of darkness 
became palm-topped gardens. Spots of 
color fluttered ‘where neglected awnings 
had hung through the night. Dawn was 
the same ‘as’ever in: the southern prov- 
ince. Those whdé Had dwakened prema- 
turely shrugged or returned to their 
beds. 

A few pedple whose windows faced 
the southwest knew where the last 
sound Had *come from. These citizens 
could’ look té where Trocero’s castle 
nestled amid its gardens, halfway up a 
low’hill near the city. 

“The tawriy- fortress was more villa 
than castle; its red-rodfed towers’ shone 
ochre in‘the sun. Behirid and above it, 
a single spire with outrearing tiers 
broke the ‘overgrown ‘greenery atop a 
terraced “hilltop. This wind-scarred 
sttuctute thrust into thie blue with the 
permanerice df: 4 mountain. Its slate- 
gtay tiers overlooked’ the keep below 
like a gnatled tree above a sunhy 
meadow. 

With the crashing sound, the tower 
had acquired °a: thorn. The’bolt from 
Chapat’s engine quivéred-on the lip’of 
its lowest tier. Turhed endwise toward 
the city in the ‘shallow valley, this 
was scarcely visible. But the townsfolk 
who located the source of the noise 
glimpsed the rope that uncoiled from 
it, a thread at that distance. 

Arquel of Argos braced himself 
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against the slight tremor rippling 
through the tower’s base. There was 
treacherous footing wherever dead trees 
clustered near the foot of the crag; he 
had vaulted onto a cleft by using a 
lance. Time’ and the attempts to gain 
entry had left scars‘on the tower. Now 
he scaled the notches to whefe the 
lowest tier rose‘ sheer from its perch. 

The great missile still vibrated high 
above; a knotted line grew from strand 
to rope, ‘arcing toward him as it 
plunged. He and Chapat had designed 
its coils so that the weighted end would 
loosen on impact. Another day of rest 
and planning had come and gone. 

He flattened his body against the 
rock. He was clad in a breechclout, 
sword and dagger strapped to his-back. 
The leaden bob bounced at the end of 
its plunge, rose in deadly atcs, and 
finally came to a slow swing. He worked 
his ‘way toward. it. 

Arquel secured the weighted end to 
a strap in his clout. He could glimpse 
slivers of dawnlight where “the castle 
guard now moved through the gardens 
below. His employer would eventually 
form them im a circle, sixty meters from 
the tower. 

He glanced over the dark greenery to 
the rising sun and began his ascent. 
Seen from the city, he might have been 
a spider climbing a strand up a fantastic 
tree stump. 

Part of the populace gathered on 
rooftops, watched until midmorning, 
then grew restless under the sun and 


dispersed. They argued over how a © 


madman who could undertake such’a 
feat had cast his long line. All agreed 
he was probably doomed. 

The ithieves who knew the “mad- 
man”: kept their vigil into the after- 
noon, well after he had disappeared. 
Shevrak, son of Shevatas, sat om: the 
ledge of a high temple dome, scarcely 
breathing, his wager all but forgotten. 

Arquel halted a third of the distance 
from the tier’s lip, toes gripping the 
rope on the knots. He hauled up.the 
loop that now hung-from his belt, tied 
a sling into place, atid sat in it. The 
ground swayed far below. 

Over a shoulder he could see the city, 
rooftops and terraces now bright under 


the sun and crowded with watchers. ° 
The Alimane rivet was a blue-and-silver 
band beyond it, curving past docks and 
warehouses to lose itself among vine- 
yards and blue hills to the southeast. 
Somewhere in the distance, it’crossed 
the border into Argos. He had not 
visited Argos since leaving it in his.early 
teens, though it was the land of. his 
birth. 

Atop the mansion across the valley, 
the black bow had been covered orice 
more. It would remain under guard 
into the evening, when Chapat would 
begin dismantling and storing it away 
for the count’s future use. Chapat 
would then be free to squander his 
wages in another :province, perhaps 
another country. The count had: hopes. 
his tales would matter little by then. 

Stretching :his muscles, the. Leopard 
resumed his climb. The giaft.quarrel’s 
original trajectory had: been meant for 
the top spire; making an attached rope 
an impossibility; the buttressing. tiers 
were smaller toward the summit. Fol- 
lowing his plan, they had aimed at the 
lowest “deck.” Having felt the.impact 
from afar, Arquel knew-his theory had 
been correct. A rider on the shaft 
would have snapped spine and neck 
even if his weight had- not altered che 
line of flight. 

Thé ironwood shaft bent slightly 
as he ‘swung up, locking his legs 
around it. A bundle circled the quarrel. 
ahead of the point where his line was 
attached. He unfastened its straps and 
hurled .it ‘in one movement over the 
parapet a meter above him. He did not 
look down. 

A breeze ruffled his dark mane, a 
breeze not cool: enough to offer relief 
from the sun. His perch was almost too 
hot to’ cling to as he slid forward. The 
earth.swung below when he. sat-up. 

He cast’a loop of rope. over the stri- 
ated abutment and pulled it taut. As 
he ‘had hoped, - the‘ lip-was not thick, 
and the metal‘arrowhead protruded on 
the inner side. His line had caught just 
behind-it. Gingerly, he climbed to: lie 
flat atop the wall. 

The loop’he held saved, him. The 
tier’s floor was a’'good distance below a 
tim whose edge was so rounded he 
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tumbled sideways and down. Tighten- 
ing his grasp instinctively, he swung in 
a short arc below the arrowhead. He 
played out slack. with one hand and 
lowered himself to safety. 

Arquel pulled the length of the line 
after him, and gathered it into a com- 
pact roll. He glanced about, back 
against ,the inward-sloping wall. 
Presently, his weapons were buckled at 
his sides. The rope and bundle became 
a manageable.pack slung over a shoul- 
der. He had cut the rope which. hung 
from the outside, attaching, the.lead 
bob .to hold the end down. It might 
prove his only exit later. He started for- 
ward. 

No sound broke the stillness. He was 
alone beneath the bright blue sky, his 
foreshortened shadow preceding him 
on great octagonal flagstones that were 
warm under his feet. The sun was now 
two-thirds up to its zenith. He felt like 
a rabbit-sized .intruder about to scam- 
per across an empty courtyard. The 
looming body of.the-tower seemed far 
away. 

He heard the twittering. sound when 
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he was halfway across the sunlit 
expanse. It, was so faint he was not cer- 
tain if it were truly sound, or 
something his neryes had conjured up. 
Then he caught a hint of another 
shadow out of the corner of one eye, 
and whirled about. 

He stood, poised on the balls of his 
feet, hand on swordhilt. There was 
nothing there. 

He walked on. 


4, The Graveyard 


The center pylon, ahead of him, 
seemed to be composed of three dimin- 
ishing tiers that thrust into the blue in 
as many directions. No window,, case- 
ment, or doorway broke the visible sur- 
faces.. Ahead now, a shadow flitted. 

»Arquel glanced up. No birds circled 
above. When he looked directly at the 
spot where the shadow had moved, he 
could see nothing but-stone,, sunlight, 
and the shimmer of warm air, He 
shrugged. He had to continue in that 
direction in,any event. 

A wall, not quite two meters high 
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and running from main tower to outer 
edge, cut off :the-sweep of the court. 
Leaping up, on it, he found himself 
above a oughly. triangular terrace, 
much like the-last, but smaller. 

The space, howeyer, held more than 
the discoloration of bird droppings or 
the scars of: wind and rain on the rest 
of the tower. Strewn with bones and 
dust from end to end, overgrown.with 
scrubby grass, it was an open graveyard 
for all who had somehow scaled the 
tower in the:past. 

He did not drop into the section. His 
next obstacle reared over twenty meters 
up just beyond it and he had a better 
casting position fromthe walk. He sat 
astride the partition, opened his bun- 
dle, and selected a set of metal hooks. 

Should the edge of the above terrace 
be as.rounded as that of the first one, 
he, would be forced to employ a mallet 
and’ metal pins which he had also 
packed; a time-consuming task. But 
fitsghe must,attempt the easier way. 

The rope hummed over his head, its 
clawed tip a bright, widening circle. He 
made his cast. 
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» The hooks flew up and clattered 
over.»He pulled gently. ‘They caught on 
something, slipped, and dropped into 
the ‘courtyard before him, the- rope 
snaking’ out in its wake. He stiffened 
whenhe bégan to draw the line in, for 
thé shiny-metal claw was being fol- 
lowed. Out of trevices and weeds, over 
crumbling bones, tiny creatures gave 
chase after the slithering knots. He 
pulled faster, then raised the grapple 
tlear. 

The followers now milled about at 
the foot of the wall by the hundreds, 
‘White scorpions which were too heavy 
to négotiate the wall in spite of their 
small proportions. No oné-could ven- 
ture amid’ so many of them had’there 
been an-entrance to the tower from that 
terrace. 

Arquel looked _ bfacing his legs 
widexHe cast again. This'time the claw 
caught, held. He pulled on it with all 
his weightand lost his footing... 

The entire ‘inner’ wall had sbeen 
slowly. leaning’ foward, its movement so 
gradual as to-be imperceptible.: His 
own wejght had probably «riggeréd 
whatever mechanism controlled it. 

Arquel brought his legs up, his 
shadow tacihg over the expanse as he 


swung “toward the wall ahead, He 


struck the ‘bottom, of his swing’ several 
‘meters from-it, landing on his feet. He 
‘sprinted on, leaping. .whefever he saw. 
the: arachnids ¢ in’ motion, one ‘hand 
Jashing up. ‘the ‘slack. behind fim. 

‘He halted in ‘d spray of “dust, and 


stood. coiling hisend of: the: Tope | onto” 
his shoulder. He-had- no wish to leave * 


it tailing. behind. The white horde 
became 4 deadly, carpet as it Converged 
‘toward. Hint.<Then he, was- scrambling 
‘up’ theraut fine: tpand over hand, his 
feet on thé ‘perpendicular wall. He did 
‘Not pause uritil He had reached the top. 

“set!” It was the first sound he: had’ 
uttéted;since | the - ‘ptevious-evening. ‘He. 
lay ptone-on:t ‘the rampatt, glating sback’ 
‘down."His provisions and climbing gear 
‘wete scattered rat: the "bottom of rhe 
leaning partition, under a thin blanket 
of white scorpions. He had not; had 
‘time to snatch it up. 

His grapple had caught on a tooth- 
like ridge, just beyond arm’s reach, 
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where the wide parapet he rested on 
sloped down to its edge. This was part 
of a serrated pattern that ran along the 
inner tim of the terrace’s lip. Its “floor 
was a bit.over two meters down. 

He dropped cautiously to the tier's 
surface and recovered the rest of his line 
while his breathing returned to normal. 

The octagonal flags underfoot were 
laid in a spokelike pattern from outer 
wall to a three-meter sphere that rose in 
the center of the terrace. This ominous 
sculpture was abristle with steel spikes, 
like some giant’s discarded morning- 
star. 

The shadow that had haunted him 
below had preceded him here. He 
thought he detected a movement 
ahead and to his left, where an archway 
interrupted the surface of the tower 
Proper. Arquel moved’ toward the 
massive door set in it. 

Thunk! The sound made him jump 
in his tracks. He glahced toward the 
sphere. No movement there,‘but a flag- 
stone had dropped out of'sight just at 
its foot. It was this Which had sounded 
like a stone-shod enemy taking a step. 

As he sauntered onto the next spoke 
on the floor pattern, another flag sank 

-near the ‘central’ sphere, anid another, . 
Thurk, thunk, ‘thunk— the’ stones ane. 
as if an ufiseeri giant were. ‘circling the 
massive sphere, smashirig octagonal 
holes around it, + 

The surface benéath his feet gave, by 
a centimeter, 
Leopard’s nape tose. The-outer ring of 
flagstones was.tilting, locked »togéther, 
rising toward the tier's lip. z 

He'saw’thie door had neither handles 
or visible docks. A trap! He.san‘to the 
wall and. ‘leapt, upward: |] He’’scraped, a 
palm ona downthrusting ‘edge, and fell 
-back.’He «olléd twice, and catite to his 
feet in what! iwas swiftly becomning 4 
deep’ Bowl. The outer flagstones'would 
doubtless fit into what were actually 

“overhanging grooves, offering no. pur- 
chase. * 

‘Riding the ‘tag: A Stones on the 
outer edge would mean having to leap 
up: and around the curving: tim. The 
top of the Parapet was beyond teach of 
the toothed inner edge. What had so 
easily snagged his hooks on’his way up 


and the hair on, the, 
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was now the obstacle. Behind him, the 
circle of dropping stones had widened. 
The drumming was louder. 

But the floor was not too steep yet. 
Securing the rope over a shoulder and 
under the opposite arm, Arquel raced 
straight to where the tier jutted from 
the tower. 

When it seemed as if he would 
smash himself against the perpen- 
dicular wall, he ran #p that surface, 
employing his own momentum. One 
upward stride, two, and his body was 
poised in midair, twistidg under the 
tug of gravity. But now an arm and a 
leg extended over the parapet top. In 
another second, his torso was flat on 
sun-baked stone, balancing itself to 
keep ffom plunging more than twenty 
meters-‘down:to the scorpions’ nest. 


5. Time’s Garden 


He sat up after a few minutes, his 
back td the tower. Blood welled up in 
the bruised palm; he flicked it away. 
On his left, the second tier was now a 
smooth bowl, its precipitous overliang- 
ing curve leading to a hold from whose 
center- the huge spiked ball projected. 
An invading force’s weight would ‘thave 
triggered, ‘the mechanism ‘even. faster 
and perished. on the, points of what he 
had, thought to be a sculpture. 

The, loss of his pack defeated what- 
ever chance he’d-had of continuing the 
climb, butrhe still carried the rape and 
weapofis, fle could east a noose over 
oné of the sphere’s teeth, use a-line as a 
safeguard to walk around the top of the 
terrace wall, and try for the third deck. 
Should that third parapet offer no claw- 
Aold, howéver’, he would have to return 
here apd devise a way to fegover his 
gear. 

If he chose‘ to leave the equipment, 
he must somehow even the odds: How? 
One look: up ‘ovet His right shoulder 
brought him a new alternative and a 
decision. 

Far below his swordatm was the a 
tier; to his left the one from which he 


“had just escaped. The third was some- 


whiere on the other side of the tower's 
perimeter. But nearly four meters 
above his tight shoulder, and twelve 
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meters around the structure’s cutve, 
stone buttressed smoothly ontward, 
sweeping up‘to form the fourth tier. As 
it was shaped like a ship's prow, its cor- 
ner was, nearer, although.. across a 


diagonal empty space of'some'eighteen. 


meters. 

-He, would avoid. both former choices 
and create a danger of his own.to even 
the stakes. ey 

He lassoed one of the sphere's spikes, 
fastening the cut end of that’ line 


around his waist. He leaned outward,, 


grinning sardonically; what might have 
been his death was now protecting 
him. But it took five attempts, and he 
was sweating profusely by the time the 
grapple caught and held overhead. 

It was an-insane gamble, but he had 
little choice. Undoing his anchor line, 
he spliced it to that which now reached 
from one terrace to the ‘other. The 
remaining length of. rope he again 
coiled over a shoulder. 

He swung into space as far as the 
slack from the second tier allowed--he 
had cut as much as he dared—and 

-waited for the swaying to cease. The 
rope ‘held fast..He began to climb the 
knots on its slanting, upward Jength. 

It was noon. The sun blazed on the 
ancient walls and a warm breeze owed 
‘around him. A-glimpse-of the-yawning 
void below told him he-was a gnat 
clinging to the sidé of an ‘amused colos- 
sus..Far’ too slowly, the sweep of gray 
stone above ate into the bright, 


cerulean sky. The muscles strained. 


beneath his tanned skin. : 

No shadow skidded just within sight, 
no stealthy sound reached His ears. So 
far, he had encountered obstacles that 
might have been-devisediby the tower's 
‘original occupants, the priests of Mitra. 
Were,the haunt's mavements limited 
td, flictering from: tier to, tier? 

He would have little time to guess. 
He had reachéd the parapet. 

The floor of the terrace was less than 
a.meter below the:top.of its confinihg 
walb. The narrow tim sloped.to an edge 
as sharp as the one he. had quit,- but 
there,was no groove pattern. Assuming 
the architecture to be consistent, he 
reasoned the third level might have a 
wall whose top swas rounded as the first 
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tier’s, offering no purchase for his 
hooks. He had chosen the right path. 

The flags were hot and firm undet his 
feet. He squatted, surveying his sur- 
roundings‘and gathering his strength. 
His own world sprawled far below 
under,a-cloudless sky. 

The main pylon was but nine meters 
higher than this flat expanse. He rose 
and walked parallel to its smooth 
bulge. The archway gaping in profile to 
him was proof that he had: reached an 
end to his climb: Arquel:proceeded in a 
half-crouch, sword ‘in hand,, ready to 
leap:or strike.. 

He faced the archway now. Shaped 
like a high, wide mouth, it, was pare of 
a.bestial head carved upon ‘the. ¢¢nter 
of the. turret. Time* had worn and 
smoothed its features, but an expres- 
sion of, sadness and infinite patience 
was still discernible ”? 

Three spear-lengths of stone ‘tongue 
vaulted out of the open maw’to thé.ter- 
race’s-ceriter. On its curling, tip sat.an 
iron gargoyle, long-armed, taloned, ‘its 
natrow;beaked head-teering upward as 
if-in defiance of the face that.loomed 
before it. Power and hatréd. were 
etched.into the gargoyle’s stance. :The 
man suddenly felt he was less a stranger 
here than the statue: He had an 
impulse to.try dragging it off its Mmoor- 
ings to the edge and toppling it-into 
space, but when he reached the. 
crouching figure, he: paused. Beyond. 
the entrance, inside the stone god’s 
“throat,” -was a scene he would never 
forget. i 

The passage -within led to,a small, 


lush. garden. Light streamed «through , 


what must,,have -heen 9 semi.trans-. 
parent roof above, and the air was 
misty.as if seen-through milky glass. In 


this setting,, a woman poised -frozen' 


beside: a well,.at the cénter,of,a tiny 
glade., Although: -her* coloring: was 
natural, he thought,she was a,statue at 


first, for, she «remained impossibly: - 


balanced: in, mid-leap. - Yellow-brown 
hair fanned out from the clasp at the 
base of her neck. She- was’ copper- 
skinned and clad_in a shore-tunic that 
revealed a.lithe figure. + 9 
Then he‘ noticed strands of het;hair 
moving slowly downward, their motion 


atrested. His, breath stopped as if he 
could hold no more air; his senses 
abruptly: grasped the enormity of -the 
spell. This strangé, hybrid maid moved 
in a gatden: whose time was unbeliev- 
ably slower than his. But she was alive. 

Arquel stalked hypnotized under the 
archway. “ 

When he -had followed. the tiny 
shadow .to the door of the second tier, 
he had committed an error. This was 
another: he had forgotten the gargoyle. 
He did not hear the whisper of move- 
ment behind him. 

Having pursued its own path, tier by 
tier, the shadow had caught up with 
him. -Arquel was near the inner arch- 
way when the:sound of metal scraping 
on stone woke.him from his distraction. 

A leopard would have wheeled as he 
did now, his back to the shrouded 
garden. 

Limned in sunlight, a grotesque sil- 
houette. faced-him across the darkness 
of the peaked vault. The iron gargdyle 
stood: grinning at the entrance. Its 
talons rested on the ground. 


6. The Gargoyle 


Incredibly animated, it raised -its 
head. The sculpted eyes seemed .to fol- 
low, his own movements., Arquel elt 
the skin crawl on his neck-and shoul- 
dets. His forearms were suddenly 
warm; the hair on them stood on end. 

The creature moved, silent but for 
the .rasp: of its awkward strides across 
thé flagstones. Then there was a hoarse 
shout—Arquel’s—as he raised the 
swotd!to meet its rush. 

*His blade snapped on the metal 
breast.- 

He thought he heard the.whisper of 
laughter when the talonssclawed across 
his chest and he leaped back out of 
range. It advanced again on the feline 
legs, arms outstretched. Then Arquel 
dove: into its embrace, driving. the 
broken sword ito its beak. 

‘As he had su’pected, this had no 
effect. The splintered blade’ caught in 
that.iron slit with a grinding noise, and 
was spewed: outs But his move had 
come so.unexpectedly-the monsterhesi- 


tated. The Leopard was out ofits clutch: 
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before it could close iri, with two more 
bloody gashes over his ribcage. 

The only opening was towatd the 
outer terrace. He ran. He heard_it turn, 
heard its metallic tread hurrying in his 
wake. 

At the outer edge of ‘the-sunlit abut- 
ment he stopped and whirled, ducking 
under a talon: The ruse failed; his 
antagonist checked its speed well 
before reaching the parapet. Moreover, 
it turned and lunged, first to one'side, 
then the other, barring his path. 

Arquel feinted, paused, and ran in 
the’ opposite direction, his: sides heav- 
ing. His knife was useless,- but the 
creature’s actiohs indicated there might 
be some means of: evading it—inside- 
In spite.of its monstrous shape, the 
demon was endowed with human intel- 
ligence. It was also somewhat slower 
than he. 

He had but two weapons left: the 
rope.and what he had been taught by 
acrobats long ago. He spun abruptly, 
and raced to a sudden stop directly 
across from. the stone face. He was-at 
the edge of the tier. 

The gargoyle shambled forward, 
arms extended so that he might not 
leap below its talons. 

Then, the coils in one hand, the 
Leopard stepped on the raiséd ledge. 
His legs straightened and .he dove 
headfirst over the creature. He alighted 
on his hands, and flipped onto his feet. 
The monster expelled a hollow sound 
of rage, snartled:in -the clinging line. 
Arquel wrenched at a loop, but could 
not bring it to the edge. It toppled 
onto the flags with a clang, rolling. 

He.did not pause to watch it.snap the 
fope strands asunder. He sprinted: for 
the mouth of the great face: 

Past the inner doorway, his hand felt 
the sunlight. im the walled courtyard. 
His scraped palm tingled. Pain drove 


into his arms, then-lanced through the 


gashes.on his chest. it was like falling 
into water, but this element seared his 
body wherever he’ had+beén hurt. He 
could*breathe shallowly. 

The dimness now brightened. The 
garden seemed to acquire life.-. 

Shadow and light mingled overhead. 
substance filling the 
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enclosed garden was dissipating. Pain 
sent himi‘staggeting through the under- 
brush. He fell‘to his knees by the well. 
But when he looked down at his body, 
he saw the wounds healing before his 
eyes. 

The girl beside him emitted a cry, 
like some helpless animal. Then, 
“You--you ‘are ‘no priest!”* she 
whispered. 

“No.” He was breathing easier now. 
“The gargoyle—” 

“Komel?” Her language was archaic, 
but he could understand her. “He 
is—out there. But—you were wounded! 
Your ‘blood broke the spell; he ‘can 
enter this place now.” 

“tblundered. Some-entity caught up 
with me, animated what -you call 
‘Komel.’ Is there a way to fight it?” 

“Komel zs the wraith; the monster’s 
but a vessel for him. If it crosses ‘into 
the.garden, it will become. ‘flesh and 
blood. So the priésts told us ere closing 
the tower's lower reaches. The blood of 
the living—” 

She screamed. The monster stood at 
the ‘outer doorway. It strode forward 
uncertainly. The girl cringed against 
Arquel, bit the inside of her chéek, and 
placed a-hand like frozen metal on his 
arm. She stopped‘trembling. 

“It-has been long,” she said. “He 
somehow learned that blood might 
open the way. He tried flinging -the 
corpses of his victims against the-bar- 
fiers "Twas not in his dark nature to 
guess that only the blood of the living 
could tear the veil asunder. It drove my 
princess mad and she slew:herself. But 


now the way is’open, if he comes he'll: 


tisk becoming flesh again. a is 
afraid.” 


The gargoyle approached:, aes immer’ 


doorway, its metal gaze focused’ on 


them across the intervening ‘preenety. - 


“I see. Mitra’s priests.were always 
here,” Arquel said. He had slipped the 
thong that held knife to scabbard, 
drawn the blade. “You ast for sanc- 
tuaty.” 

“Aye. Komel’and the priests had 
long struggled for possession’ of ‘the 
tower when we escaped from‘ the castle 
to come ‘here.»His hatred and"dark arts 
transformed him—out théres’* While 


they—they sacrificed themselves with 
their spells to protect us.” 

“Her voice had been the: whisper of 
one unused to having a listener. It 
was slowly” beeoming louder, more 
composed: “Will you duel with 
Komel? He will destroy us.” 

“Not if what you said—” Arquel 
interrupted himself. The monster -had 
dropped to all fours and disappeared 
behind the underbrush. The’Argossean 
circled. along the edge of the glade, 
following the rustle of movement, 
body taut. 

With an animal's roar,-the creature 
burst into the open, leaping on Arquel. 
The girl screamed. 

Its skin was now gray-brown, but the 
gargoyle shape was unchanged. The 
short hindquarters seemed more agile. 
Its taloned ‘forelimbs: dug hot furrows 
of pain into the Argossean's right 
forearm and opened his left cheek. 

But Arquel allowed himself to col- 
lapse under the weight. His ‘blade 
missed its throat, cutting under a clavi- 
cle as he straightened his legs to fling it 
over him. He rose and whirled in one 
motion. The ‘knife blurred, flicking 
from the fingers of his right hand to his 
left. 

They faced each other again. The 
monster..bled as profusely as he, and 
moved. unmindful ‘of pain. The red 
claws*spread, the beak opened: Qut of 
the bestial throat camé a slurred word, 
ancient ‘yet .as tecognizable as the girl’s 
tongue. 

“Now,” it said. “Now:” 

Gargoyle and Leopard met in a sud- 
den, “deadly tangle of limbs. The 
muscles Arquel felt working against 
him were iron-hard, though clothed in 
flesh. But the gargoyle had forgotten it 
was no longer metal; the man’s knife 
plunged underhand into its exposed‘ 
chest. 

In the next: instant, ‘both figures 
reeled away fronmr each other.: A cry 
broke from -Arquel’s throat; talons had 
tipped flesh .from. his back as the: 
monster:tore free. 

The creature ‘made an inhuman 
sound that might have been laughter 
and sent the: man staggerirtg with a 
backharided blow, The knife protruded 


The Leopard .of . Poitain 


from its narrow chest. It would have 
turned, but was checked in mid-stride 
and went down; the girl had struck its 
Kead with a broken tree ‘limb. 


The girl screamed again, fot the cita: . 


ture’s talons shot out to curl around her 
leg. It cwisted as it fell, its beak in her 
calf. . see tage who.had, been, thrown 
against the well, slapped “stone with 
both feet and launched himself on top 
of it. 

They rolled. The Leopard had found’ 
his weapon’s hilt. He held it, buriching 
head and shoulders to evade the beak, 
breath whistling through his teeth «as 
his torn back struck the turf. His: legs 
were curled to shield’ his fowér tdrso 
from the creature’s hindquarters. * 

Claws scraped his feet and the 
gtound around him. :Theh, he was on 
top again. The fury of motion just 
beyond his numbed senses receded 
from him, slowed, and stopped. 


7. Tao 


-Numbing pain woke the man. The 
girl was pouring something ofi his 
wounds that flowed about them like 
palpable mist. She was scooping-it out 
of the well, where the ‘milky substance 
was sinking in streamers, dut of the air. 

“The breath of the god protected me 
up to now; we must use it-ere it retutns 
to’ earth,” the girl was saying. Arquel 
realized he had-lost consciousness when 
she had begun to apply the éure.‘It was 


the same-element that hdd worked on‘ 


his wounds wher he had entered the 
garden. 

“I; never guessed How mutch those 
priests gave us for the ‘sake of 


principle,” ‘she mused. “All those 
years... . They never surrendered to 
Komel.” 


“How many‘ yedts?” hé grated. The 
cure’s torture had’ left his‘back ard: legs 
frozen, his body‘‘weak. 

“From the niatks't kept on yon wall, 
I calculate‘teri: -A priest had taught us 
to tend.the god’s garden;"t6 gain suste- 
nance frémit, but he did fot stay. Tlie 
last’ spell was “worked’from below after 
the“gates at ‘the base’ were sealed. He 
mist have joined’ t e"others there or 
died elsewhere ii the tower.’ 

/“Time is “the ‘breath of the god,” 


Raul Garcia: Capella. 
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Arquel told her. “It slowed for you. 
Five hundred years have ae out- 


ae 


She sank down beside him’ het, back 
to’ the stone shaft. Her-face was pale 
and she covered it with both hands. 
,B- -because he couldn't gain access to 
ithe interior, Komel had the base carved 
smooth, or sol. Heard” .” she murmured. 
“We were already inside; the priests 
knew we could die. I suppose it was 
then they made their ultimate spell, 
sealing us in the garden. Time, ther, 
miist have taken them:”” 


“Their safeguards against previous‘ 


assaults are ine’working order, I can 
vouch for that,” Arquel smiled. “Mean- 


while, Komél- was ‘busy at “his own’ 


incantations’*his shade could leave that 
nightmare form to haunt the outer 
walls. You said. the ‘princess slew 
hersélf? Then who are’ you?” — 

“Her handmaiden, ’a- daughter of 
Aesir ‘slaves and Turanian nobles, bred 
to serve her. She'was proud, but more 


of-a’companion after we left out coun-" 


tty. But she could not endure the strug- 
gle for this place, nor later the bodies 
that Komel’s metallic embodiment 
somehow*brought up here. One day I 
found her: fianging fronf & tree. No 


man’s sorcery could’ protect her from: 


self-destruction. Mitra’s acolytes were 
gone long before that, in’ any’case.” 

“If it were'she Koniel was after, why 
didn’t’ you 
corpse?” 

“Why defile her body for such a pur- 
pose? “He would as- well kill me if he 
could, for it’ was I’who devised our 
escape plan frdm his castle. Mitta gave 
hei-‘Time, and she-spurned it. I have 
labored dong enough to forget that.” 
She lowered her ‘hands. ‘Her cheeks 
wete: wet. She Idoked at him. “And 
you—you must be a’ great*watrior.’ 

“A thief,” Arquel laughed, “who * 
steals a handmiidefA in placé of 4 
princess.” He pit-an dem’ atound her 
shoiifders. She was warm now; ‘arid did 
not -shtink from’ him. “What was it 
drove’ Komel ‘agairist’ Mitra’s priests to 
begin with?-What ‘did hé covet?” 

“Arcane sécrets, I believe. He knew 
not ‘they burnt their library ‘‘at ‘the 
outset lest’ it’ fall into his hands. They 
cotitinued ‘theit fesistance to protect the 


let him—it—see her 


tower from his defilement, and then for 
our s—" 


“What in Mitra’s name—"* Afquel . 


said simultaneously, rising. The tower 


. had rocked beneath thém. Bright after- 


noon sunlight poured from above. The 
mist had disappeared altogether. 

“The spell is done,” she said. 
Another ominous vibration sent her 
into his arms. The great stone tongue 
had risen like a drawbridge, fitting into 
the “palate” that was the entrance hall. 

A gtating sound reached them from, 
underfoot. He held her, though he felt 
helpless as a child, new to the deck of a 
sailing ship. The walls rose slowly 
around them while the inner courtyard 
and garden sank down a huge~shaft 
into a, vaulting’ chamber. 

The.stopped moving. Light, slanted 
into what was now a hothouse garden. 
Doors «were spaced along the circum- 
ference of the walls. The sound of 
sliding blocks came to > their ears from 
below. 

“The gates must be open,” she said 
in a,small voice. “We can descend—at 
least to the tower's base.” 

“It shouldn't be difficult to reach the 
grounds from there with some:of these 
vines.” He. smiled down at her, but 


there was a new fear in her eyes. ° 


“What's.amiss? Look. you,” he said, a 
hand on each of-her shoulders. “Here 
you endured more than «a princess 
could. A while ago you fought for both 
our lives, Think youthe world ‘beyorid 
is any less or more than “twas in your 
time? "Tis no different, though’ there’s 
much I can show you aftes we speak to a 
certain disappointed party. I’ll'see to it 
you're’ safe.” 

“I am afraid you've gained little of 
value’ from this venture, if. tis a thief 
you ate.” She’straightened herself; and 
a ‘dimple formed on ther right ‘cheek 
when she smiled. ‘At the least, you.do 
not speak. like one.” 


“Mayhap I've found more. than I 


bdrgained for. What is your.name?” 
“It is’a long time since I have heard it 
on a man’s lips. My name is‘Tad.” 
“Tao.” He rolled it in his mouth. “I 
am .Arquel, an Argossedn, Tao.” 
He ‘liked the sound of it. 
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Rita the Qwallow“Woman 


by Stoux Ammerman 


I was.in my ‘grandmother's time 


that Rita-lived, though not in the 
same land: Rita was’ enchanted as a 
child: by & grouchy sorcerer. The spell 
turned her into’a swallow by.day and a 
woman ‘by night..-Though -her family 


was upset,’ with time they learned to: 


live with it. They ‘event foundher of 
value in. keeping down ,the mosquitos 
and.other bugs’around’the house: 

But as she approached marrying age, 
her parents began to worry. True; she 
was gtowing:into a beauty, with finely 
carved features and. a figure made. 
buxom from flying all day, yet. who 
would marry .a girl who couldn't work 
during the day except to catch bugs? 
What husband would want his beauti- 
ful-wife'‘cooking.and. cleaning all night 
when she should. be in his bed beside 
him? ato 

‘But. Rita: was not: worried: about a 


husband or ariything else. Allshe cared : 


for was-flying in: the sunshine; swoop- 
ing, soaring, turning, catching: bugs in 
flight. Thats-was her joy and all she 
needed:to be happy. 

One day..as she flicted and veered 


through the woods, along: the river: 


cliffs;:she came upon a young man sit- 
ting on a rock near the edge, sadly-play- 
ing avwhistle:;He -played so: well that 
she banked aroynd.and came batk.to 


% 


citcle.artd dive.in the air over his head. . 


After. a time he noticed her aerial 
acrobatics,'-.and stopped playirig to 
watch. Rita came down,.alighting on a 
rock before.him, askifg inher way, for 
him ‘fo. continue playing. But he:did 
not understand, .and- instead startéd 
talking to het, saying: 

“Oh, little swallow, you are as blue 
as I feel. ‘Iam so lonely, and I long for a 
=e 
“Rita the Swallow-Woman"” 
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wife so badly. I court the ladies, but 
either they are not good enough to be.a 
wife, or they run away when I ask 
them. I am so -discouraged that itm 
almost ready to stop, trying;,and just be 
lonely the rest of my life.” 

He.paused in thought, and-Rita flit- 
ted, cher -wings and trilled at,-him,. 
wishing he would -not.,be so, sad, 
wishing he could be as happy-as she.. 
He looked up at the sound and said, 
“You know, I’m not a.bad man, little 
bird. ]'ve a heart full of love ready to 
give away. You must know that, to sit 
so close and not fear me..Let-me -play 
you: a-song of my heart, and-you will 
hear.” 

Hg; began to play such begutiful 
music on his: litele whistle.,that, Rita 
leapt i into the gir, into 2 »dartce of exal- 
tation in the warm spring breeze, dart- 
ing, skimming, looping. It was-indeed 
the song-of,a loving heart. And as she 
danced in the air,zin the song, she came 
to know that heart, to admire that 
heart, and in the end to love that heart. 

When, the song.,ended: and Rita 
perched actoss from the yqung man, he 
only sighed and said, “See?” 

And so, they-sat, sharing the fragrant 
afternoon,-watchipg the river churning 


and splashing. below them in, its rocky, 


bed., He told the. little bird,-all the 
secrets of his seul, and she listened. 
Occasionally he played a sad. tune, and 
shg, would dance, wheeling and dip- 
ping slowly over the swater. 

But as the segting sun’s cays began, to 
creep through, the, woods-behind them,. 
she stopped her flight, for she was 
neyer sure when, the ,change would 
come to her. And so it was. that the 
young,man found himself sharing the 
evening with the beautifyl girl, Rita. 

He started when. first he, noticed her 
sitting on a tall tock beside him. But 


his look changed to awe when he saw 
her-beauty. 

“Who are you?” 

“I am Rita,«the swallow .you have 
played to all day,” she said, climbing 
down to sit next to him. : 

“But how. . . ?” 

“I am-ensorcelled, so that I am a 
woman by- night, a swallow by day. It’s 
really quite nice.” 

“Which ate you really, thogh? A 
woman or a bird?” 

“I'm both equally, except in mid- 
summer and midwinter when the days 
or nights are longer. But I supposé’ the 
answer you want is that I was a,little girl 
when the spell was cast, not a bird.” 

“Yes, that’s it. So this is your true 
form. A truly beautiful form. it is, too.” 
Then he stopped and cast down his 
eyes. “But I have shown my heart to 
you, a stranger. And now I am embar- 
rassed that you know my secrets.” 

“But why? I have seen your secrets 
and they do not offend: me. I have 
danced i in the song. of your heart, and it 
was, a truly. open “and doving heart, a 
heart I could easily love.’ 

He looked up at her with hopeful, 
smiling eyes. “You mean you could 
love me? You-wouldn’t run away?” 

“Yes, I could love you. But I cquidn’t 
be your wife.” 

“Why not?” 

_ “Because I ‘am a, swallow-woman. I 
have no need ofa hysband. I,need to 
fly, to dive, to soar.” Her voice rose in 
joy at, the thought of, flight. Then ; she 
put her hand ovef his and, said softly, 
“But, I could still, Jove you..’ 

Slowiy,, tentatively, he cupped her 
face in his harids, and.as the, last glim- 
mer: of evening , faded tq, night, they 
kissed. They made love.tenderly, then 
passionately into the night ‘until they 
fell asleep in each other's arms. 
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Rita woke early, hearing the forest 
birds chirping, calling, heralding the 
dawn. She. woke‘her‘lover with a kiss. 
“The change will tome soon,” she said. 
“I wanted to say goodbye while I still 
could.” 

He looked up, sleepy and alarmed. 
“Goodbye? Where are you going?” He 
clutched her arm. 7 

‘It’s only the change,” she said, 
pointing east over the.river, where the 
horizon was,growing rosy and yellow. 
“As sogn as the first rays of the sun 
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come, I'll be a swallow again. I must fly 
home. My family is probably worried.” 
She stood watching the dawn: 

“He rose quickly beside her. “But you 
said you wouldn’t leave! You said you 
would love me forever! You can’t go!” 
He grabbed her forearms fiercely. ."We 
can get you unenchanted, then ydu'can 
stay forever!” 

She stared at him in horror, strug- 
gling in his grip. “Not,change? Noi fly? 
No, I can’t live,and not fly!” 

“But you will have me,” he pleaded. 
“We will have our love, and a thousand 
nights like last night. You will be 
happy.” ; 

‘No, no, I must fly!” She broke free, 
turned, and raced into the woods, veer- 
ing and dodging among the trees. He 
was right on-her heels and gaining, but 
she angled left, then swerved quickly 
right, and he tripped over a bush. She 
ran straight ahead, then at the last sec- 
ond, jumped aside, and he ran straight 
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into a young tree. 

She doubled back the way she had 
come, but soon he was on her heels 
again, crying, “Stop! Please stop! Don’t 
run away, please!” As she came to the 
edge of the wood, she felt his hand 
brush her arm. She ran now with all her 
strength, for there was nothing more to 
slow him down. At the last moment, 
she saw that she was running straight 
for the edge of the cliff. “No! Stop!” he 
screamed behind her. He made a last 
lunge to save her from the edge. 

But she had already changed, and 
was soaring away from him as he 
tumbled down over the cliff to the 
river's edge. 

As he lay broken on the rocks below, 
his last sight was of his love dancing 
slowly in the ait above him. And as she 
dove and soared, though He could not 
see it, she wept. ; 
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‘rst, before I tell you about 
Laurie—about ‘what happened 
to her (in blood)— I must tell you about 
primary shadows. It is vitally i important 
that ‘I tell you about these shadows. 
Each day has one, and they have en- 
tirély different characteristics, variant 
personalities. 

Sunday’s shadow (the one Laurie 
liked; her friend) is fat and sleepy. 
Shodze’s all day. a 

Monday’ ’s shadow is thin and pale at 
the edges, “The'sun eats it fast. 

“Tuesday's. shadow is * * silly’ and 
rajndom-Headed. Lumpy in the middle. 
Never knows wheré it’s been of where 
it’s going. No sense of putpdse to ‘it. 

“Wednesday's shadow is pushy: Arro- 
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gant. Full of bombast. All it’s after is 
attention. Ignore it, doxi’t humior ic. 

Thursday's shadow: is weepy . 
lachrymose. Depressing to have it cover 
you, but no harrh in it. 

Friday’ s shadow is ‘slick” and swift. 
Jumps atound:a lot. Okay to run with 
it. ‘Safe to follow it anywhere. ™ 

Now, the one I really want to warn 
you about is ‘the last one’ 

Saturday's shadow. 

It’s deadly. Very, very dangerous. 
The thing to do is keep it at a distance. 
The edges are shatp and serrated, like 
teeth in a shark’s.jaw. And it’s damned 
quiet. Comes sliding and slipping 
toward you along the ground—widen- 
ing out to form its “fill deathshape: 


Saturday's Shadow 





Killshape. 

I-really Ate that filthy thing! If I 
could— 

Wait. No good. I’m getting all erno- 
tional again about it, and I must not do 
this. I must be cool and logical and 
precise+to render my full account of 
what happened to Laurie. I just know 
you'll be interested in what happened 
td her. rR 
+ Okay? 

_ T'lh giye it to you logically. I can be 
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ry logical because I work with figures 
ind statistics at a bank here on Coro- 
nado Jsland.. 

‘No, that’s’ not right. S4e works there, 
worked there, at a bank. And.J’ not 
te, -am I? .... 1 really honest-to- 
d dén’t think-I'm Laurie, Me, She. 
Separate. She. Me. 

Sheme. 

Meshe. 

‘Identity is a tricky business. We 
spend, most of out lives trying to find 
out,who we are. Who we rea/ly are: An 
endless pursuit. 

I'm not going to be Laurie (in blood) 
when I tell you about all this. If I azz, 
then it ruins everything —so I ask you to 
believe that I was never Laurie. 

Am never. 

Am not. 

Was not. 

Can't be. 














df I'm not Laurie, I-can be very objec- 
tive about her. No emotional ties. 
Separate and cool. That’s how /’ll tell 
it. (I could be Vivien. Vivien Leigh. 
She died, too. Ha! Call me Vivien.) 

No use your worrying and fretting 
about who I am. Worry about who you 
ate. That’s the key to ,life, isn’t it? 
Knowing your own identity. 

Coronado, is an island facing San 
Diego.across an expanse of blue water 
“with, a, long, blue. bridge, over the water.. 
That’s all you. eed to know about it, 
but maybe you'll learn more as I tell 
you about Laurie. (Look it up in a 
California travel guide if you want 
squate miles and length: and history 
and all that boring kind of crap that 
does no good for anybody.) 

It’s'a place. And.Laurie lived at one 
end of it and worked at the.other. Lived 
at the Sea Vista Arms. $340 a month. 
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Studio aparment. No pets. No chil- 
dren. (Forbidden: the manager de- 
stroys them if he finds you with any.) 
Small bathroom. Off-white plaster- 
board walls. Sofa bed. Sliding closet 
door. Green leather reclining chair. 
Adjustable bookshelves. (Laurie liked 
black-slave novels.) Two lamps, one 
standing. Green rug. Dun-colored pull 
drapes. You could see the bridge from 
her window. View of water and boats. 
Cramped little kitchen. With a 
chipped fridge. 

She walked every day to work—to the 
business end of the island. Two- or 
three-mile walk every morning to the 
First National Barik of Coronadp, Two- 
or three-mile walk home every after: 
noon. Late afternoon. (With the 
shadows very much alive.) 

Ate her lunch in town, usually alone, 
sometimes with her brother; Ernest, 
who worked as a cop across the bay in 
San Diego. (Doesn’t anymore, though. 
Ha!) He’d drive his patrol-car actoss the 
long high blue bridge and meet her at 
the bank. For lunch down the street. 

Laurie fixed her own dinner,: alone, 
at her apartment. Worked all week. 
Stayed home nights and Saturdays. 
Never left her apartment on Saturdays. 
(Wise girl, Sle Anew!) On Sundays 
she’d walk to the park’ sometimes arid 
tease Sunday’s shadow. You know, joke 
with: it» hassle it'about being so fat and 
snoozing so' much. It didn’t mind. 
They weie friends. 

Laurie had no other friends. Just 
Sunday's shadow and her brdther, 
Ethést. Parents "both dead. No sisters. 
Nobody close to her:at the bank or at 
tHe apartménts. No boyfriends. Kept 
to herself mostly. Didn’t say more than 
shé had' to. (Somebody once told her 
she talked like a Scotchr telegram!) 
Mousey, I guess. That’s what you'd call 
her. Av quiet, small, logical mousey 
gtay person’ living on this island in 
Califotnia. $ : 

One‘ thing she was passionate about 
(stfange word for Laurié— passion—but 
I'm ‘trying to be precise about all this): 

Movies. 

“Any Rind of movies. On TV or in 
thedters. The first week’ she was able to 
toddle (as a kid im Los Angeles, where 


= 
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her parents raised her), she skittered 
away from Daddy and wobbled down 
the aisle of a movie palace. It was 
Grauman’s Chinese, in Hollywood, 
and nobody saw her go in. She was just 
tdo-darined tiny to notice. The picture 
was Gone with the Wind (this in 
1939}, and there was Gable on that 
huge-screen (really huge to Laurie) kiss- 
ing Vivien Leigh and telling her he 
didn’t give a damn. i 


She sever .forgot -it: Instant addic- — 


tion. Sprocket-hole’ freak! Movies were 
all she ‘lived for. Spent her weekly 
allowance on them. . . Staying ‘for 
hours and holits in ‘those big churchlike 


theaters. Palaces with gilt-gold dreams. 


inside, 7 

Saturday's shadow had no strength in 
those days. It hadn’t grown... 
amassed its killpower. Laurie would go 
to Saturday kiddie matinees and. it 
wouldn’t do a thing to her. 

But it was growing. As she did. Get- 
ting bigger and stronger and gathering 
Power each year. (It got a lot bigger 
than Laurie ever got.) 


Ernest liked movies, too. When she. 


didn’t go alone, he took her. It would 
have been more often, but Ernest 
wasn't always such a good boy and 
sometimes, on Saturdays, when he'd 
been bad that week (Ernest did things 
to birds), his parents made him stay 
home from the matinee and‘wash the 
dishes. (Got so he- hated. the: sight of a 
dish.) But when they aid go to*the 
movies together, Laurie atid Ernest, 
they'd sit there, side by ‘side in: the 
flickered dark, not speaking ‘or touch- 
ing. Hatdly breathing, even. Eyes-tight 
on the screen. On Tracy and Gable and 
Bogart and Cagney and Cooper’ and 
Flynn and Fonda and Hepburn and 
Ladd and ‘Garland and Brando and 
Wayne and Crawford ‘and all the 
othets. Thousands. A whole army of 
shadow giants up there on- that big 
moving” screeti, all the people you'd 
ever need to’know or love ot fear, + 

Lauri¢ had no reason to love or fear 
real people—because she had them, 
The shadow people. 

Maybe you think that I'm rambling, 
avoiding the thing that happened to 
her. On the contrary. All this’ early 


material on Laurie is necessary if you're 
to appreciate fully what Ill be telling 
you. (Can’t savor without knowing the 
flavor!) 

So—she grew up, into the person she 
was destined to become. Her father 
divorced her mother and went away, 
and Laurie never saw him again after 
her eighteenth birthday. But that was 
all right with her, since she* never 
understood him anyway. 

‘Her mothet she didn’t"give a damn’~ 
about. . 


_ No piveul she. Steady: Straight A 


dn high school accounting. Sharp with 
statistics. Reliable. Orderly. - Hatd: 
working. A natural for banks. * 

Some years wént by. Not sure how 
many. Laurie.and Ernest weiit to col- 
lege, I know. I'm sure of that. But their 
mother died before they got their 
degrees. (Did Laurie £7// her? I doubt 
it. Really doubt anything like that. 
Ha!) Maybe Ernest killed her. (Secret!) 

Afterward, Laurie moved from LA to 
Coronado because she'd seen an ad in 
the paper saying they needed bank 
accountants on the island. (By then, 
she'd earned her degree by qnail.) 

Ernest moved down ‘# year later. 
Drifted into aircraft work for a while, 
then got in with a police ttaining pro- 
gtam. Ernest is big and tough-fingered 
and squate-backed. You don't mess 
agound with Ernest. He'll break your 
frigging neck for you. How's them 
apples? 

Shortly after that ‘they heard their 
good Daddy had suffered an attack 
(stroke, most likely) in Chicago in the 
middle of winter and froze out on some 
kind of iron bridge over Lake Michigan. 
A mean way to die—but it didn’t 
bother Laurie. Or Ernest. They were 
both glad it never froze in San: Diego. 
Weather is usually mild aid pleasant 
there. Very pleasant. They really liked 
the weather. . 

Well, now you've gotiall'the back- 
ground, starting with Saturday's 
shadow—so we can get into, precisely 
what happened to Laurie. 

And how Ernest figures intoit. With 
his big arms and shoulders and his big 
-38 Police Special. If he stops you for 
speeding, man, -youssign that boak! 
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‘ ; You don’ t.smart-mouth that cop or he 

puts one-two- three into you so’ fast 
you're spitting teeth before you can say 
‘Jack Robinson. (Old saying! Things 
stay with us, don’t they? Memories.) 

* Laurie gets out of bed, eats her 
r * breakfast i in the kitchen, gets dressed, 
;and walks to work. (She'd never owned 
ya car.) 

« Tris Tuesday, this day, and Tuesday’s 

‘shadow, .is silly, and harmless. (No 

ke even to discuss: it. ) Laurie is 

” She saw a dandy movie on the 
be last night—The Grapes of 

Wrath—so she feels pretty chipper 
today, all chings-considered, She’s-seen 

The Grapes of Wrath (good title!) 

about six times. (The really solid ones 

never wear: thin:) 

But'her mind was-going. It's as sim- 
ple as that, and I don’t: know how else 
to put it, 

Who the hell knows why a,person’s 
mind goes? Drugs. Booze. Sadness. 
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Pressures. Problems. A million reasons. 
Laurie wasn’t a head; she didn’t shoot 
up or even use grass. Arid I'don’t think 
she had five-drinks iri her life. * 

Let me eémphasize;. shé was, zoft 
depressed ion shis particular ‘Tuesday. 


So I'm not prepared to say what caused 


her to ‘lose, that rational precise cool 
logi¢al-mind. 

She just-didn’t have it anymore. And 
reality was no longer entirely there for 
her. Some things were real and some 
things were not real. And she didn’t 
khow which was which. : 

Do.you, for that matter, know what's 
real and what'isn’t? 

(Digression: woke up from sleep 
once in-middle of day. Window open. 
Everything bright and clear. And notr- 
mal. Except that, a few inches away 
from: me; resting half on my pillow and 
half off, was this young girl’s severed 
head: I-could see the ragged edges of 
skin where her neck-ended.-She was a 
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blonde, hair in ringlets. Very fair skin. 
Finé-boned. ‘Eyes closed. No blood. I 
coyldn’t swallow. I was blinking wildly. 
‘Told myself: Head’s not rea/. It'll go 
away soon. And I was tight. Finally, I 
Degan to see through it. Cotild see the 
wall thtough .the, girl’s cheeks. Thing 
faded out as I’ watched. Then I went 
back to sleep.) 

So what’s real and what isn’t? Dam- 
mit, baby, I don’t even know what’s 
real in this story, let alone in the life 
outside. Your life and my life and what 
aised to be ,Laurie’s. life. Is a, snedON, 
real? You better believe ir. 

As Captain Queeg said, I kid you 
not. (Ha!) 

So Laurie walks to work on Tuesday. 
Stepping on morning shadows, which 
ate the same as afternoon, shadows, 
except not as skinny, but all paft of the 
same central day’s primary shadow- 
body.. 

She gets to the bank and goes in.and 
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Says 4 mousey good morning and hangs 
up her skinny sweater (like -an after- 
‘noon shadow) and sits down at: her 
always neat desk and picks up her 
account book and begins to do her 
day’s work-with figures. Cool. Logical. 
Precise.. (But she’s losing her sertses! ) 
‘At lunchtime she goes out ‘alone 
actoss the street to a small coffee shop 
(Andy’s) and orders an egg salad sand- 
-wich on wheat and hot tea to drink (no 
sugat)., eRe 
After lunch she goessback across the 
street to the bank and’ works until it 
closes, then puts..on her sweater and 
«walks home to her smal apartment, 
Once inside, she goés..to the fridge 
for an apple and some milk, 4 
Which is when” Alan comes if. 
Bleeding. In white buckskins, with 
blood staining the shoulder area on the, 
‘right side. hae 
“He was fast,” says Alan quietly. 
“Fast with'a guh.” 
“But you 4i/edhim?” asks Laurie. 
“Yes, I killed-him,” says Alan. And 
he gives her‘a tight, humorless smile. , 
“That. shoulder will, need tending,” 
she said. “€’m ‘changing this to Past 
tense; says to said, does‘to did.),\It's, 
beyond my capability. You.need a doc- 


stor. 


“A doc won't help,” he said. “I'll just 
ride-on through. E.can make it:” 

“If you say so.” No argument. Jaurie 
never atgued with anybody. ‘Never in 


ther life. 


Alam staggered, fell to his knees in 
the middle of Laurie’s small living 
room. 

“Can Thelp . . . in amy way at all?’ * 

He shook his head. (The pain ,had 
him and he could no longer talk.) 








“T’'m going to the store for milk,” she 
said. “I have apples here, but no milk.” 

He nodded at this: Blood. was fleck- 
ing-his lower lip and he looked gray 
and gaurit. But he was still very hand- 
some—and, for-all Laurie knew: the 
whole-thing could be an act. 

She left him in the apartment and 
went out, taking the: hall elevator 
down. (Laurie lived on floor three, or 
did I tell you that-already? If I didn’t, 
now you know. ) ; 

At the: bottom dle -Huniphrey, was, 
there. .Needed a.shave. Wary of eye. 
Coat’ tight-buttoned, collar “up. 
Cigarette burning int one cortier, of his 
«mouth. (Probably a‘Chesterfield:)-Gle 

“Huimph. ; ae 

“What ate you doing.here?™ Lautie 
asked. # a * 

“He’s sdmewhereé in this bujlding,” 
Hyumph 4 old her, “ Anow hé’s in this 
building.” nots * 

“You mieah the Fat Man?* *, 

“Yeah,”” he, said around the ‘cigar- 
ette. “He's ,on the island. Igor, the: 
-word. V'll find him.” =» * 

“I'm not ihvolved;” Laurie‘aid: 
past his glittery, dinténs¢ ‘eyés.. “You're 
Not involved.” ; 

“T'm going after milk,” she said. 

“Nobody’s stopping you.” 

She walked out to the street and 
headed for the nearest gtoter. Block 
and a half away. Convenient when you 
needed milk. x 

Fay. was.waiting near the gtocer’s'in 3 
taxi with the engine -rgnning. Cord- 
nado’ Cab Company. (I don’t know 
what their rates are. You can find that 
-out.) ae 

“I'm just godawful scared!", Fay said, 


“No,” Humph said, smoke cufling * 


? 


teats in‘ her eyes. “I have to get across 
the bridge, but I can’t do it alone,”* 

“What do you mean?” Laurie was 
confused. : 

“He'll drive us,” Fay said, nodding 
toward the cabbie, who :was teading a 
racing ‘form. +(Bored.) ‘But. I need 
someorie with me:.Another woman. To 
keep me from screaming.” 

“That's an odd thing’to be concerned 
about,” said Laurie.-“I never scream in 
taxis.” 

“T didn’t eithers;until this whole 
nightmare happened to me. But 
now...” Fay’s eyes were wild, 
desperate-looking. “Will you ride 
across the, bridge with mé?,I’msure I'll 
be able sto ‘make it Zlope Ofhce we're 

tdctéss the bridge.” 

Fay looked béautiful, but her*blonde 
hair was badly mussed ‘and oné shoul- 


\_ der'strap of her'lacy slip (all she wore!) 


‘was, missing-revealing the lovely 
creamed upper slopeof, her breasts. 
(And they were layely.) 

“He'll be on: the island soon,” Fay 
told‘Laurie: “He's about halfway across. 
I néed to double back to.lose him.” She 
smiled. Brave smile. “Believe: me, I 
wouldn’t ask ‘you to be with me if I 
didn’t need you.” 

“If I go, will you pay my fare back 
across, including the bridge toll?” 

“I'll give you this ten-carat diamond 
I found in the jungle,” said the dis- 
traught blonde, dropping the perfect 
stone’ into the’ palth. of Laurie’s right 
hand. “It’s worth ten times the price of 
this cab!” ae 

“How do I know it’s real?” . 

“You'll just have to trust me.” 

Laurie-held "up the: stoner It rayed 
light.on her serious face. She nodded. 
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“All right, I'll go.” 

And she-climbed into the cab. 

“Holiday Inn, San Diego,” Fay said 
‘to the bored: driver. “Quickly. Every 
second counts.” 

“They got speed limits, lady,” the 
cabbie tald her in a scratchy voice. 
“And I don’t break speed limits.” 

Fay said nothing more “to him. He 
grunted sourly and put the.car.in gear. 

They'd reached the exact middle of 
the Jong blue bridge when they saw 
him. Ever the driver saw him. He 
stopped the-cab. 

“Holy Shit!” he said quietly. “Will 
you look at shat?” 

Latirie gasped. She-knew he’d be big, 
but the actual sight of him shocked and 
amazed her. 

Fay ducked down, pressing close to 
the floor between seats. “Has he seen 
me?” 

“T-don’t think so,” said Laurie. “He's 
still heading toward the island.” 

“Then go on!" ‘Fay agonized to the 
eabbie. “Keep driving!” 1 

s“Okay, lady,” said the cabbie. “But 
if 4e’s after you, I’d.say-you got ‘no 
more chance than snow in a furnace.” 

Laurie could still see him-when*they 
reached the other: side of the bridge. 
He was just coming out of the water on 
,the island side. -A little Cordnado 
crowd had gathered to watch him, and 
he stepped on several of them getting 
ashore. : 

“You know how to.find the Holiday 
Inn?” Fay asked the driver. 

“Hell; lady, I’m a pto—and if I don’t 
know where the Holiday is, J should be 
in the back and you should be drivin’ 
this lousy tub!” 

So he took them: straight there? 

In front of the Holiday Inn, Fay 
scrambled out, said nothing, and’ ran 
inside. 

“"Who.pays me?” asked the cabbie. 

“I suppose I'm elected,” said Laurie. 
She dropped the jungle diamond into 
his.hand. 

‘He looked carefully at it. “This’ll 
do.” He grinned*-for the first ‘time 
(maybe-in years). He‘juggled the stone 
in his hand. “It’s the real McCoy.” 

“I’m glad,” isaid Laurie. 

“You want to go back across?” 
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« Laurie looked pensive: “I thought I 
did. But now I’ve changed my mind. 
Screw the-bank! Take me downtown.” 

And they headed for— 

Wait a minute. I'm messing this up. 
I'm sure Laurie -didn’t say, “Screw the 
bank.” Ernest would say, “Screw the 
bank,” but not Laurie. And Ernest 
wasn’t in the cab. I'm sure of that. 


Besides, she was finished at the bank 


for the day, wasn’t she? So the 
whole—wait! I've got this part all 
wrong. 

Let’s just pick it-up with her, with 
Laurie, at the curb in front of the U. $. 
Grant Hotel in downtown San Diego, 
buying a paper from a dwarf who sold 
them because he couldn’t do anything 
else for a living. : 

Gary walked up to her as she fum- 
bled in her purse for change. He waited 
until she’d paid, the dwarf before ask- 
ing; “Do you have a gun?” 

“Not ih my.purse,” she said. 

“Where, then?” 

“My brother carries one. Ernest has a 
gun. He’s a police officer here in the 
city.” 

“He with you?” 

“No. He’s on duty. Somewhere. in 
the greater-San Diego area. ] wouldn't 
know how to contact him. And, frankly, 
I very much-doubt that he'd hand his 
gun over to a stranger.” 

“T’'m‘no stranger,” said Gary. “You 
both know me.” 

* She stared at him. “That's true,” she 
said. “But still...” 

“Forget it,” he said, looking weary. 
“A policeman’s handgun-is no good. I 
need a:machine gun. With a tripod and 
full belts. ‘That’s what I really need to 
hold. them: off with.” 

“There’s an Army Surplus store far- 
ther down .Broadway,” she told‘ him. 
“They might have what you need.” 

“Yep. Might.” 

“Who are you‘fighting?” 

“Franco’s troops. They’re holding a 
position on the bridge.” 

“That’s funny,}*she said. “I just came 
off the bridge and didn’t see any 
troops.” 

“Did you take the Downtown or the 
South 5 off-ramp?” 

“Downtown.” 


“That explains it. They’re on the 
South,5, side.” 

He looked tan and very lean wearing 
his scuffed leather jacket and the down- 
brim felt hat. A tall man. Raw-boned. 
With.a good honest American face. A 
lot of people Joyed him. 

“Good luck,” she said to him. “I 
hope you find what you're after.” 

“Thanks,” he said, giving her a weary 
gtin: Tired boy in a man’s body. _ 

“Maybe it’s death you're rea//y after,” 
she said. “I think you ought to consider 
that as a subliminal motivation,” 

“Sure,” he said. “Sure, I'll consider 
it.” And he,took off in a long, loping 
stride—leaving her with the dwarf 
who'd overheard sheir entire, conversa- 
tion but had no comments to make. 

“Please, would you help me?” Little 
gitl voice. A dazzle of blonde-white. 
Hair like white. fire. White dress and 
white shoes. It. was Norma Jean. Look- 
ing shattered. Broken. Her eyes all red 
in the corners. Veined, exhausted.eyes. 

“But what can,J do?” Laurie asked. 

Norma Jean shook her blonde head 
slowly. Confused. Little girl lost. 
“They're honest-to-Christ trying to kill 
ame,” she said. “No one believes that.” 

“I believe it,” said Laurie. 

“Thanks.” Wan smile. “They think I 
fnow stuff... ever since Jack and 
I... the sex thing, I mean.” 

“You went to bed with Jack Ken- 
nedy.” 

“Yes, yes, yes! And that started them 
after me. Dumb, huh? Now they're 
very close and I need help. I don’t know 
whete to run anymore. Can you help 
me?” 

“No,” said Laurie.. “If people are 
determined to kill you they will. They 
really will.” 

Norma Jean nodded. “Yeah. Sure. I 
guess they will, okay. I mean, Jeez! 
Who can stop them?” 

“Ever kick a man in, the balls?” 
Lautie asked. (He// of a thing to ask!) 
“Not really. I sort of tried once.” 

“Well, just wait for them. When 
they show up, you kick.’em in the balls. 
All right?” 

“Yes, yes, in the Balls! I'll do it!” She 
was suddenly ‘shiny-bright with blonde 
happiness. A white dazzle of dress and 
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hair dnd teéth. - 

Laurie was glad, because you 
couldn’t help liking Norma Jean. She 
thought about food. She was hungry. 
Tifne- for din-din. She entered’ the 
‘coffee shop inside the lobby of' the 
Grant (Carl’s Quickbites), picked out a 
stool: neat! the end of the counter, sat 
down with her paper. 

She was reading about the ape when 
Clark caine in wearing a'long frock‘coat 
afid flowing tie. His vest was red velvet. 
He walked’up to the counter, snatched 
her paper, ruffled:hastily through the 
pages. 

“Nothing in here about the’ rene- 
gades,” the growled. “Guess nobody in 
this burg cares how many boats get 
through. An outright shame, I say!” 

‘I'm sorry you'fe disturbed,” she 
said. “May 1 have’ my paper back?” 

“Sure.” And he gave ‘her @ crooked 
smile of apology. Utterly charming. A 
fogue to the tips of his polished boots. 
Dashing: Full of viger. > 

“What:do you plan to do now?’ she 
asked. i 

“Nothing,” he said. “Frankly, I-don’t 
give a‘damn who-wins the war! Blue or 
Gray. I jast‘care about living through 
it.” He scowled. “Still—when a bunch 
of scurvy‘renegades come guntunning 
by night . . . well, I just ‘get’ a little 
upset about it. Where are the patrol 
boats?” : 

She smiled faintly. “I don’t know a 
thing about patrol boats.” 

“No, I guess you doh’t, pretty lady.” 
And he' kissed her cheek. 

“Your mustache tickles,” she said. 
“And you have bad breath.” 

This amused him. “So I’ve been 
told!” 

After he left, the waitress came ‘to 
take her order. 

“Is the halibut fresh?” 

“You bet.” 

Laurié ordéred halibut. 

“Dinner, of a la carte?” asked the 
waitfess: Shé was‘thewing gum in a 
steady, circular rhythm. 

‘ “Dinner. Thousand on the salad. 
Baked potato. Chives, but no- sour 
cream.” ' 

“We got just butter.” 

“Butter will be fine,” said ‘Laurie. 
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“And ice tea to drink. Without 
lemon.” 

“Gotcha,” said the waitréss. > 

Laurie was reading the paper again 
when a man in forest preen.sat down on 
the stool directly next to her. His 
‘mustache was smaller than Clark's. 
Thinner and smaller, but it looked very 
correct on him, 

“This seat’ taken?” he asked. 

“No, I'm quité alone.” 

“King Richard’s alone,” ‘he said bit- 
terly. “In Leopold’s bloody hands, 
somewhere in Austria. Chained -to a 
castlé“wall like an animal!*I could.find 
him, but I don’t have enough men to 
attempt a rescue. I'd give my sword-arm 
to ftee*him!” he 

“They call him the Lion-Hearted, 
‘don’t they?” 

The man in green nodded. He-wore 
4 feather in his cap, and had a lorigbow 
slung across his chest. *“That’s because 
he has the heart of a lion. There’s not 
a man in the kingdom with half his 

* courage.” 

“What about you?” 

His smile dazzled. “Me? Why, 
mum, I’m just a poor atcher. From the 
kinp’s forest.” 

She looked pensive. “I'd say you were 
‘a bit more than that.” 

“Perhaps.” His eyes twinkled mer- 
tily. “A S¢ more.!* 

“Ate you going to order?”.she asked. 
“The halibut’s fresh.” 

“Red meat’s what L need. Burger. 
Blood-rare.” ' 

The waitress, taking his order, 
frowned at him. “I’m sorry, mister, but 
you'll have to’ hang that thing over 
there.” She‘ pointed to a clothes rack. 
“We don’t allow longbows at the 
counter.” 

‘He~ complied with ‘the request, 
returning to wolf down his Carlburger 
while Laurie nibbled delicately at her 
fresh halibut. He‘finished long before 
she did, flipped a tip»to the counter 
from a coinsack at his waist. 

“I must away,”-he told Laurie. And 
he kissed her hand. Nice-gesture. Very 
typical of him. 

The waitress was pleased with the 
tip: a gold piece from the. British Isles. 
“Some of these bums really stiff you,” 


she said, pocketing the .coin. “They 
come in, order. half the ment, end up 
leaving me a lousy dime! Hell, | 
couldn't ‘make it .at this lousy job - 
without decent tips. Couldn’t make the 
rent. I'd have my tosy rear kicked.out.” 
She noticed: that Laurie flushed at-this. 

On the:stteet, which was Broadway, 
outside the U.S.‘ Grant, Laurie 
thought: she might as well take:in a 
flick. Theyhad a neat new cop-killer 
thing with Clint.Eastwood playing half 
a block down. Violent, but done with 
lots of style. Eastwood directing 
himself. She could-take a cab back to 
Coronado after seeing the flick. 

It was dark now: Tuesday’s shadow 
had retired for the week. 

The movie cost four dollars for one 
adult. But Laurie didn’t mind. She 
never regtétted: money spent on films. 
Never. 

Marl was in the lobby, looking sullen 
when Laurie carhe in. ‘He was weating a 
frayed black turtleheck sweater, ‘stand- 
ing by the popcorn machin¢ with his 
hair thinning: and his waist thick and 
swollen.over;his bélt. He looked seedy, 

“You should reduce,” she.told him. 

“Eet ’em use.2 double for the. long 
shots,” the said. “Just shoot my face in 
close-up.” 

“Even your face is puffy. You've 
developed jowls.” 

“What*business is it of yours?” 

““T admire your talent. Respect yoit, | 
hate to see you waste your natural 
fesources.” ‘ 

“What do you know about natural 
tesourcés?” he growled, “You're just a 
dumb broad:” 

“And you are crude,” she said tightly, 

“Nobody’ asked you to tell me | 
should reduce.. Nobody.” 

“It’s a .plain, fact. I’m stating the 
obvious.” 

“Did you ever work the docks?” he 
asked her. 

“Hardly.” She-sniffed. 

“Well, lady, ctude is what you. get 
twenty-four hours out of twenty-four 
when you're on-the' docks. And I been 
there. Or the-police barracks: Ever been 
in the police.barracks?” 

“My brother:has, but I shave not.” 

“Dump on-your brother!” 
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“Fine.” She nodded. “Be. crude. Be 


sullen. Be- overweight. You'll simply 


lose your audience.” 

“My audience can go to hell,” he 
said. 

She wanted no more to do with him, 
and entered the theater. [t-was inter- 
mission. The overheads were on. 

How many carpeted theater aisles 
had she walked down ‘in her life? 


+ Thousands. Literally-thousands. It was 
always a heady. feeling, walking down 


the long aisle between rows, with the 
carpet soft and redssuring beneath her 
shoes. Toward a seat that promised 
adventure.. It never failed to stir her 
soul, this.magic moment of anticipa- 
tion. Just before the lights dimmed and 
the curtains slipped whispering back 
from the big white screen. 

Laurie took a seat.on the aisle. No 
one next to her. Most of the row empty. 
She always sat on the aisle down close. 
Most people-like being farther -back. 
Close, she could be swept i#to the 
screen, actually be part of the gleam- 
ing, glowing action. 

A really- large man seated himself 
next to her. Weathered face under a 
wide Stetson. Wide jaw. Wide chest. 
He took off the Stetson and the corners 
of his eyes were sun-wrinkled. His voice 
was a rasp. 

“TI like to watch ole Clint,” he said. 
“Ole Clint don’t monkey around with a 
lot .of fancy-antsy trick. shots, and ,up- 
your-nostril angles. Just does it straight 
and mean.” 

“lL agree,” she said. 
A basic, primary art.” 

“Well, missy,” said the big, wide- 
chested man, “I been in this game a 
lotta,yeats, and art is a ward I kinda like 
to avoid. Fairies use ita Idt. When a 
man goes after art up there on the 
screen he usually comes up with horse 
manure.” He. grunted. “And I know a 
lot about horse manure.” 

“T'm sure you do.” 

“My Daddy had me on a bronc ‘fore I 
could walk. Every, time I fell off he just 


“But I call it art. 


hauled me right back aboard. And I, 


got the dents in: my head to prove it.” 
The houselights were dimming slowly 
to black. 


“Picture’s beginning,” she .said. “I 
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, the water,” said Judy. 
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never talk during a film.” 

. “Me neither,” he said: “I may belch, 
but I never talk.” And his laughter was 
a low rumble. 

Laurie walked out halfway through 
the picture. This man disturbed her, 
and she just couldn’t concentrate. Also, 
as I have,told you (and you ¢an see for 
yourself by now), she was losing her 
mind. 

So Lautie left the theater. 

Back in her apartment (in Coro- 
nado), Judy was there, looking for a 
slipper. Alan had gone, but Judy didn’t 
know where; she hadn’t Seen him. 

“What color is it?” askéd Laurie. 

“Red. Bright red. With spangles.” 

“Where's the other one?” 

“In my bedroom. I just wore one, 


.and it slipped off.” 
“What are you doing ‘inthis apart- 
ment?” 


Judy stared at her. *‘That’s*obvious. 
I'm looking for my slipper:” 

“No, I mean—why did you come 
here to.look, for it? For what feason?” 

“Is this U-210?” 

“No, that’s one.floor, below.” 

“Well, honey, I thought this «was 
U-210 when I camev.in. Door was 
open-and all these roach pits look j just 
alike.” 

“I've never seen a roach anywhere J in 
this complex,” said Laurie. "T'ta, sure 
you—” 

“Doesn't matter. All chat mattérs‘is* 
my slipper’s gone.” 

“It can’t be gone. Not if You, were 
wearing,it when you arrived.” 

“Then you find it, hotshot!” “said 
Judy. She flopped ldogely into .the 
green reclining chair by the window. 
“You got a helluva view from here.” 

“Yes, it’s nice. Especially at hight.’” 

“You.can sge all the lights shining on 
“Can't see 
doodly-poop from my- window. You 
must pay plenty for this view. How 
much you. pay?” 





tion.” 

“Nuts!” sighed Judy. “I just want my 
slipper.” 

Laurie found it in the kitchen under 
the table. Judy could not, for the life 
of her, figure out how it got into the 
kitchen. 

“I didn’t even go iw there. I hate 
sinks and dishes!” 

“I'm glad I was able to find it for 
you.” 

“Yeah—you're Little Miss Findit, 
okay. Little Miss Hunt-and-Findit.” 

“You sound resentful.” 

“That’s because I hate people who go 
around finding things other people 
lose.” 

“You can leave now,” Laurie said 
flatly. She’d had enough of Judy. 

“Can you lay some reds on me?” 

“I have ng idea what you, mean.” 
(And she really aan!) 

“Aw, forget i it. You wouldn't ‘know a 
ted if oné up and Jit: you. Honey, 
you're something for the books!” 

And Judy limped ,out ‘wearing her 


~.Spangled slipper. 
*  ‘4Laurie shut the door and locked it. 


Then she took a shower and went to 
bed: 

And slept until Saturday. 

I khow; know . . . what happened 
“to Wednesday;,: ‘Thursday, and Friday, 
right? Well, it’s like that with crazy 
people; -they sleep for days at a stretch. 
The brain’saii fogged. Doesn’t func- 
tion. Normally, the: brain is like an 
alarm clock—it wakes you when you 
sleep ,too long. But Laurie’s clock was 
haywire; all the cogs and springs were 
missing. 

- So she. woke up on Saturday. 

In a panic. + 

She’ knew all about Saturday’s 
shadow, ‘and each Friday night she 
carefully drew the drapes across the 
window, making sure it couldn't get in. 
She never left the place, dawn to dark, 
on a.Saturday. Ate all her meals from 


“Thrge-forty per month, including ~~ the fridge, watched ‘movies on TV, and 


, utilities,” Laurie said. 

Judy jumped to her stockinged feet. 
“That’s twenty /ess than I’m paying! 
I'm being, ripped off!” 

“Well; you should complain to the- 
manager. Maybe he'll give you a reduc- 


read the papers. If the phone rang she 
never answered i it. Not that anyone but 
Ernest ever called’ her. And he knew 

*énough not ‘to, call her on Saturday. 
(Shadows can slip i into a room through 
an open telephone line.) 
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But now, here it was Saturday, and the windows were wide 
open, with the drapes pulled back like skin on a wound with 
the shadow in the middle. 

Of the apartment. 

In the middle of Aer apartment. 

Not moving. Just lying there, dark and venomous and 
deadly. It had-entered while she slept. 

Laurie stared at it in horror. Nobody had to tell her it was 
Saturday’s shadow;, she recognized it instantly. 

The catch was (Ha!) it was between her and the door. If she 
could reach the door before it touched her, tore at her, she 
could get into the hallway and stay there, huddled against the 
wall, until it left. 

There were no windows in the hall. It couldn’t follow her 
there. 

Problem: how to reach the door? The shadow wasn’t mov- 
ing, but that didn’t mean it cou/dz’t move, fast as an owl 
blinks. It would cut off her retreat, and when its shark-sharp 
edges touched her skin she’d be.slashed . . . and eaten alive. 

Which was the really lousy part. You Avew it was devour- 
ing you while it was doing it: Like a-snake swallowing a 
mouse; the mouse always knows what’s happening to it. 
And Laurie was a mouse. All-her life, hiding in the dark, 
dreaming cinema dreams, she’d been a mouse, 

And now she was about to be devoured: 

She knew she couldn’t stay where was was—because it 
would come and get her if she stayed where she-was. The sofa 
folded out to make a:studio‘ bed, and that’s where she was. 
With the shadow all around her. Black-and silent and terri- 
ble. 

Waiting. 

Vety slowly . . . very, very slowly, she got up. 

It hadn’t moved. 

Not yee. 

She wished, desperately, that ole Humph were here. Or 
Gary.“Or Alan. Or Clark. Or Clint. Or even Big John. They 
could deal with shadows because they were shadow people. 
They moved in shadowy power actoss the screen. They could 
deal with Saturday's shadow. It couldn’t hurt them . . . kill 
them .. . eat them alive... . an 

I'll jump across, she (probably) told herself. It doesn’t 
extend more than four feet in front of me—so-I should be 
able to stand on the bed and /egp-over it, then be out the 
door before it can—Oh; God! It’s szoving! Widening.-Com- 
ing téward the bed . . . flowing out-to cover the gap between 
the rug and the door.: ‘ ‘ ; 
Look how sw#ft/y it moves! Sliding . . .-oiling across the 
rug. . . rippling like the skin of some dark sea-thing. . . . 

Laurie stood up, ready to jump. 

Theté was only a thin strip of unshadowed wood leéft to 
land on near the door. If she mtissed it. the shadow:teeth 
would sink-deep into her flesh and she’d= 

“Don’t!” Ernest said from. the doorway. He had his .38 
Police Special in his right. hand. “You'll never make it,” he 
told Laurie. ‘ 

“My God, Ernest—what are you doing with the gun?” Note 
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” of genuine hysteria in her voice. Uinder- 


standable. ao 
“I can save you,” Ernest told her. 
“Only J can save you.” ™ 


And I shot her. Full load. 

The: bullets banged arid slapped her 
back against the wall,.the way Alan's 
bullets had slapped Palance back into 
those wooden barrels at the saloon. 

‘I was fast. Fast with a gun. 

Laurie flopped down, gouting red 
from many places. But it didn’t hurt. 
No pain for my sis. I'd seen to that. I'd 
saved: her. 

I left her there, angled against the 
wall (in blood), one arm bent under 
her, stating at me with round glassy 
dead eyes, the strap of her nightgown 
all slipped down, revealing the lovely 
creamed upper slope of her breasts. 

Had she.seen that in the cab near the 
gtocer’s, or had I, seen that? 

Was it Ernest who'd talked to Gary 
outside the U. S. Grant? 

It’s very difficult to keep it all cool 
and precise and logical. Which is vital. 
Because if everything isn’t cool and 
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precise and ‘logical, ‘nothing makes any 
sense. Not me. Not Laurie. Not Etnest. 
No part. Any sense. 

Not even Saturday’s shadow. 

Now . . . let’s see. Let’s see now. I'm 
not Laurie. Not anymore. Can't be. 
Sheé’s all dead. I guess | was always 
Ernest—but police work can eat at you 
like a shadow (Ha!) and people yell at 
you, and suddenly you want to fire your 
.38 Police Special at something. You 
need to do, this. It’s very vital. and 
important to discharge your weapon. 

And you can’t kill Saturday's 
shadow. Any fool knows that. 

So you kill your sister instead. 

To save her, 

But now, fight now, I’m not Ernest 
anymore either. I’m just me. Whoever 
or whatever's left inside after Laurie 
and Mama, and Ernest. have gone. 
That’s who I am: what's left. 

The residual me. _ 

Oh, there’s.one final thing I should 
tell you. 

Where I am now (Secret!) it can’t 
ever reach me. 





All the doors-are locked.- 

And the windows are*closed. With 
drawn curtains. 

To keep it out. 

You see, I took her away from it. 

It really wanted her. 

(Ha! Fooled it!) 

It hates me. It really Aates me. . 

But it can’t do anything. 

To get even, , 

For taking away Laurie. 

Not if I just 

stay 
and stay and stay 
here 


safe 


me (Mama) 
me (Laurie) 
me (Ernest) 
me! 





So near the elvin border-stream, 
Do you not wit the danger there 
Or . . . come to seek our songs in dream? 
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Our songs will twist pour dreams awry. 
Our nightshade, ivy, woodbine, briar 
Will wreathe their tendrils as you lie, 
Entwine you in their vines entire. 


Our musics are our own, unshared. 

9F you through vine-stems choase jo break, 
Song's memory ebbs, though pou are spared 
Or . . . sleep in elfsong, never wake, 
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Empty Screen Lament 
. by Greg Cox 


a, 
J was a dedicated—no, make that 
Janatical—science fiction fan. | 
really was. Nowadays, I’m not mitch of 
anything. But I was a real science 
fiction fan and, in a way, that explains 
everything that’s happened to me. 

It all began back in 1980, the day 
The Enzpire Strikes Back opened at the 
Cinema Deluxe. Some friends and I 
were shating a booth at Pizza Haven. 
We'd just seen Enepire for the first 
time, and were seeking sustenance 
before going to see it again. 

I happened to be dressed as a 
Wookiee at the time. 

Really! 

Granted, I was only five-foot-six, but 
otherwise I had everything a walking» 
shag carpet ought to have: fangs, fur, 
fleas... . Certainly the disguise was 
good enough to freak out the crowd at 
Pizza Haven. Racquel Welch couldn't 
have produced as many wide-eyed 
states. * ; 

Don’t get me wrong, though: I 


didn’t usually do that sort of thing: I “* 


was peffectly, capable of curbing’ my 
more mischievous -urges most of the 
time. But on that particular night we 
were all in a-giddy, celebratory mood. 
Sanity be damned: it was Empire 
night! 

I growled at-the waitress as she took 
our order; I scratched my fur-covered 
skull. The poor girl refused to look 
directly at me, but she. dropped her ™ 
pencil, twice anyway. 

It was 4 lot of fun. 

“You. tealizé, of course,” Eric said 
after the waitress had ‘eft the table, 
“that the sequel won't be here for three 
years.” 

We all groaned appropriately. 

“I don’t care,” George announted in 
his most dramatic tones, “Nothing 
H____SEE et 
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short of.an untimely death is going to’ 
keep me from’ seeing Jedi when it 
comes out.” 
Naturally, I had to do George one 
better. 
“T don’t know about you,” I said, 
“but not even death would do it to ne! 
I'm not departing this world until I see 
that movie, even if I have to haunt the 
Deluxe until the day it shows!” 
Ten secénds later, the jukebox 
exploded. 
“I know it'was the jukebox, because I 
distinctly remerhber seeing’ the records 
come flying at my head. After‘that, my 
memories get a lot hazier, but I dimly 
recall hearing the sound of laughter a 
few tioments affer I died. 
That’s right.'I died. 
I really should have seen it coming, 
too. I was twenty years old, and I'd had 
my mid-life.crisis at the age of ten. 
Later—I don’t know how much later 
~—I found. myself here. 
“Here” is the Cinema Deluxe, the 
only decent theater in town. It was a 
venerable institution, and it had just 
acquired one genuine, bona fide ghost: 
_Me. Oh, I admit that I was a,bit con- 
fused for a while, but I figured gut the 
situation soon eHough: -I was dead, i 
swas heré, and.I wasn’t going to be leay- 
ing right away. I wouldn’t be departing 
this wotld until I'd seen Return of the 
Jedi: ’ ; . 

That's what I'd said, all right. 

Me and my‘ big mouth. 

Once the initial shock was overcome 
(“Dead? Dead!”), I wasn’t too upset 
about my new condition. After all, I 
told myself, thihgs could be worse. I 
had no idea‘what usually happens to 
the Dear Departed, and I was in no ter- 
rible hurry to find out. Suppose I were 
feincarnated “as a pet rock? Being a 
ghost, I decided, probably wasn’t so 
bad. 

Question: What do Hamlet's father 


and Casper the friendly ghost have in 
common? 

Answet: Not one hell of a lot. 

In other words, I suppose I ought‘ to 
explain what “being d@ ghost” actually 
entails. There have been a lot of books 
wiitten’ én the subject, but most of 
thent''are misl¥ading, inconsistent, and 
generally inaccurate. Which isn’t very 
surprising, considering that most 
writérs ‘do their writing before they 
become posthumous. Thus, it-is clearly 
necessary to separate-truth from myth. 

I am happy to announce that I am 
ndt an insubstantiat and impotent 
wraith. On the ‘other hahd,. despite 
what the comics may suggest, a ghost’s 
powets ate definitely limited. 

I would love-to know how that feHow 
in Amityville managed to make all that 
black slime come pouring out of the 
walls. I tried that stunt once, just for 
fun, and struck out totally. Not even a 
dropof Jell,O. 

‘Basically, my relationship to the 
physical world—the world of inanimate 
‘objtcys—was unchanged by-my unfor- 
tunate demise. I could not walk 
through walls, the-red velvet seats of 
the Cinema Deluxe were as bouncy as 
ever, and the bubblegum under them 
was just as sticky. As far as-I was con- 
cerned, I still looked and felt as I always 
had. 

You may believe a ghost can fly. I 
know better., 

However, my relationship to the liv- 
ing was a bit more peculiar. I quickly 
discovered that “real” peoplé—flesh- 
and-blood, people—could not con- 
sciously perceive me in any way. When 
I tried to talk to George or Eric or that 
Pretty girl at the snack bar,‘they didn’t 
tespond. They stared right through me 
as ‘if I weren’t there. Everyone’ did. 

But let me emphasize the word “con- 
sciously.” It took me a while, but I 
fealized eventually that George and 
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Eric and the rest were pot entirely 
* unaware of my efforts. If I talked to my 
-friends long enough, I’d hear my name 

pop up in their conversation. If I 

serenaded the girl at the snack bar, she 
F would eventually start humming along, 
%, the living only ‘in the realm of*the 
unconscious mind., I| was unseen, 

unheard, and unfelt by mortal ‘men 


and women except ina subliminal sort’ 


tof way. 1 couldn’t communicate, directly 
swith’ the patrons and personnel of the 
Cinema’ Deluxe’,.but I was responsible 
for’ Some “ihexplicable” thuckles? 


shivers, and:an occasional Itlarriagt pro: 


posal. 


In novels and movies, dogs and cats’ 


are traditionally vety Sensitive to 
ghostly goings-on. I've wondered if this 
might be because their, minds operate 
less on the conscious level, but the 
theory has never been tested; dogs and 
cats are not allowed to enter the 
Cinema Deluxe. Ghosts, as I've said, 
have their limits, and here's one of 
mine: I can’t leave this stupid theater. 

Actually, at first, this restriction 
didn’t bother me very much. Haunting 
the theater wasn’t a bad “life.” I 
watched the movies, stole “paperbacks 
from the -projectionist,..and) munched 
popcorn (a ghost probably can‘c starve 
to death, but food zs addietive, and the 
stuff still tasted good). It wasn’t an 
exciting existence, but it was sort of 
relaxing. All the day-to-day. hassles of 
living, were gone: There were no more 
problems with: school, money, : family, 
ot jobs. The energy ‘crisis and draft 
registration didn’t worry me at all. 
Nothing did. “No.man is.happy 'til his 
death,,’ Ovid had said. Perhaps. he 
knew what he was talking about: Being 
dead, I concluded, was the ne way to 
liye, , . 

A few-monthgs later, 4 wasn't so-sure. 

Something was wrong. The velvety 
séats were as comfortable as,ever, but it 
was hard to stay put ia one place. I 
wandered aimlessly about, tensé, rest- 
less. Something was wrong. My 
thoughts, my placid serenity, were 
being polluted. Strange feelings were 
surfacing. Boredom. Loneliness. 
Desperation? For God's sake, can you 
imagine what it’s like to, sit through 
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denies sof The Black Hole several 
hundred times? IJ even began to miss 
the hassles of living—no, make that 
Living. 

I felt like an idiot. It was all stupid 
nostalgia, right? The grass a/ways Woks 
greener on the othier side. There was 
nothing to get uptight about, not 
really. * 

And yet...’ 

‘One day, it*began. I remeniber the 
moment vividly: It was Halfway 
through the Sunday matinee of Gésax- 
ina.,.he customers were all dripping as 





they carne in, so it must have been rain- 
ing, though I couldn’t see the storm. I 
hadn't seen any sort of weather for 
months, not “since that dirty jukebox 


had blown up. I'd seen Galaxina, 
though. Thirty-seven times. 


Oh, God, give me-fire and brimstone 


any: day!. . 

Linda, the‘prétty one, was working 
the. popcorn machine» I stood nearby, 
talking to her. I’d:been chattering.away 
for over an hour-as. if ‘she’ could .hear 
me. I'd been doing that¥a lot, lately. 
Neves.with customers, though. I think 
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I felt like oné of the‘staff. 

Anyway, there I was, talking with— 
talkingse¢—Linda. She wasn’t listening. 
She was too Busy with this one pain-in- 
the-neck movjegoer, a bald guy with a 
business suit.” ” 

“There's too ,mych butter on my 

popcorn!” Ke said for the‘second time. 
_ Linda triéd to apologize. 
* “Not even real butter!” he con- 
tinued. “You know what this yellow 
goo. is? Junk, that’s. what! Slimy,.arti- 
ficial jank!” 

“Shut up!” I snapped. “Leave us 
alone.” 

The: bald guy didn't hear me. He 
kept on griping. 

“Don’t listen to this jerk, Linda,” I 
pleaded. “Don't listen.” 

She didn’t hear me. She never did. 

"Junk!" the other guy said. 

I staredvat him. I ‘looked at Linda. 1 
looked at the huge cardboard bucket of 
popcorn in Baldie’s arms. 

I smiled. Why the hell not? 

“A moment later, popcorn—and lots 
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of slimy yellow goo—was covering 
Baldie’s feet. He gazed, horrified, at his 
once-black shoes. What a mess! “Some- 
thing” had punched a hole in the bot- 
tom of the: bucket. 

Linda's mouth was hanging open. I 
started laughing. I'xouldn!t,stop. God, 
that had felt good. 

Suddenly, dozens of mischievous 
possibilities filled my ghostly mind. 
The boredom and the unease seemed 
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to vanish. If I 4a@to-haunt this place} I 
thought, I might as well haunt it right. 
I-was entitled to a little fun, wasn’t I? 
Sure I-was. ‘ 

Long live the’ Phantdém. of the 
Cinerha*Deluxe! y , 

‘Once I''got started, “I kept prétty 
busy. Things became’somewhat bizarre 
at the Cinema Deluxe. Huge amounts 
of food disappeared (déwn thestoilets). 
Totipees «and ther objécts soared: 
through the air’ (as if thrown). The 
house lights went off and‘ on at the 
darnedest times (despite ‘all the guards 
at the fuse box). Weird obscenities 
were wfitten daily oh the scréen (by an 
unknown ‘hand). “ : 

No one knew who I}.wwas, but they 
sure as hell couldn't ignore me: any- 
more. I spend a lot of time daughing. 
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My Reign of Terror’ended yesterday. 
I don’t think I'll be laughing: much. 
anymore. Flesh-and-blood moviegoers, 
it s¢ems, do not appreciate my sense of 
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company; I think shis ghost, at least, is 
going,to be here for a long, long time. 
May the Force—or Anything—be 


with me!, 


humor. Haunted theaters, it appéars, 

do not draw large audiences. The 

Cinema Deluxe has gone out of busi- 

ness. te : 
I wish I could.: 

I'm sitting heve now, staring at ‘ari 


empty’ screen, Saiace: to ste ‘a movie 
that will probably be shown ‘everywhere’ 
but here. 

If you know anyone who wants to see 
‘Return of the feds as much as I ‘did,’ 
why not send him here? I could use the 
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bout the Wizard 





One: That He Has a Beautiful 
Daughter 

Clarence first met Amanda in the 
marketplace when ‘she stole several 
fruits from his vending cart. He’d been 
completely entranced by her: her long, 
silky black hair falling loosely to her 
shoyldets, her narrow face and full lips. 
And: her eyes, like’ efneralds off snow. 
He was watching “thdst eyes when he 
should have been watching her hands. 
It was only as she started to turn away 
that he saw her slipping the’ fruit into 
the front pockets of her dress. 

He stood in complete bewilderment 
a moment—by her clothes she'd 
seemed well off—before jumping over 
the side of his cart and bounding after 
her, heedless of the fruit being spilled 
and rétrieved by eager Passersby behind 
him. 


:The,girl was fast, and Clarence had a. 
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difficult time of it just keeping her 
fleeting form in sight. She seemed to 
know well the lanes and back alleys— 
surprising for someone’ of her bear- 
ing—and it took all of Clarence’s ex- 
perience not to become lost himself. 

But finally she made a wrong turn, 
and Clarence found himself face to face 
with thé beautiful maiden, her back to 
a dead end. He had her! But she smiled 
much too engagingly, he thought, for a 
thief caught in the act, 

He stared at her for some time; she 
examined him with those emerald eyes 
just as intently. Clarence knew how to 
handle the ordinary thief; he had a 
great deal of experience in the market- 
place. But he had no idea how he 
should speak,to a lady, even if she were 
a thief, 

“You took my fruit!” he finally 
blurted out., 

She merely smiled and nodded. 

“You didn’t pay!” 

She laughed out loud. 

“But-why?” he ‘asked. 

“Why...I was hungry,” she 
feplied in a soft and musical voice. 


? 


Two: That He Has a Very Unusual 
Daughter 


Clarence spent the following weeks 
with the maiden, whose name was 
Amanda, in considerable mental and 
emotional confusion. He was never 
quite sure what she was thinking, or 
what she meant by some of her bizarre 
statements. 

“Where do you come from?” he 
would ask her.. 

“Past the moon and beneath the 
tavern floor,” she would reply. 

Such nonsense... but he found 
her utterly fascinating. He couldn't 
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control himself. He couldn't stay away. 
from her. 

More than once he had to stop her 
from stealing something from a local 
shop. She didn’t really need to-do such 
things; she simply enjoyed the chal- 
lenge, she had told him. But still she 
persisted, and more than once they had 
some close calls together. Many of the 
local merchants were quite capable of 
handling their affairs without benefit of 
law. Clarence found himself constantly 
afflicted with aches and pains acquired 
during Amanda’s escapades. 

She was prone to marked: swings in 
mood. One moment she might be 
laughing with him and the next 
screaming. He could never predict how 
she was going to react to anything he 
said. So any indication of a mood shift 
made him anxious. 

It Soon became obvious to him that 
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Amanda had grown fond of him as 
well. Even though she complained 
about his inability to talk back to her, 
to be more forceful, she wanted to 
spend most of her time with him, she 
said. And despite her strange ways, he 
felt the same. “But my father is a 
wizard,” she told him. “And you must 
meet him first, and impress him if we 
are to mafry. That may prove difficult, 
Clarence my love. He is a strange man, 
but he’s of course responsible for my 
-existence.” She laughed. 

Clarence didn’t know quite what to 
say. 
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Three: That He Lives in a Dark, 
Secluded House by the Sea 


Clarence could not fathom the 
materials the wizard used to build his 
house; they seemed to be an amalgam 
of contradictory substances. The house 
was part of a granite cliff, with trees 
and other vegetation so mixed in that 
they appeared to be part of the struc- 
ture itself. A large cypress melded into 
the roof line. A boulder formed the 
central portion of one of the countless 
chimneys. Clay and steel and cement 
supported one of the outside walls. 
There were circular doors, rectangular 

doors, and triangular doors. Vines 
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covered some oddly-shaped windows 
and uncovered others. Strange animals 
nested in the oddly-angled nooks and 
crannies. The lines of perspective 
appeared contradictory. 

And one section of the house seemed 
impossibly dark, even in the morning 
light, as if that section of the house had 
been fashioned of night itself. 

It had taken them two days’ journey 
to get there, and Clarence had won- 
dered the entire time why it was worth 
the effort. Amanda complained about 
her father constantly: how he 
attempted to control her life, how he 
had adamant opinions on most any 
subject, how he inflicted “silent rages” 
upon anyone who dared disagree with 
him. 

But when Clarence had questioned 
their going, Amanda had lashed out at 
him with unexpected viciousness. 
“Because he’s my father!” she had 
cried. “It’s for me to decide whether‘to 
visit him or not!” 

So they'd made the trip, through 
wastelands and mysterious, dream-like 
landscapes Clarence had never known 
existed. The wizard was indeed iso- 
lated; there seemed to be, no other 
dwellings as far as the eye could see. 
Clarence couldn’t understand why 
anyone would even want to live out 
there. 

“You grew up in this place?” Clar- 
ence asked as they stood below the 
wizard’s cliff-dwelling. 

“I did... .” Amanda said quietly. 

“J don’t understand. Who were your 
friends? Who did you play with as a 
child?” 

‘She turned to him with a slight 
frown. “I didn’t have any friends,” she 
said flatly. “Any companions I had my 
father made for me out of dust and 
swampwater.” 

With that, she turned and guided 
him to the steep staircase climbing the 
cliffside to the wizard’s house. 


Four: That He Is Very Old 


The wizard sat behind an immense 
table piled high with books. He was 
difficult to see behind the dusty vol- 
umes: only a purple-sleeved arm at the 





side now and then, white and fish-like 
hands, or the top of his head, nearly 
bald and intricately veined. 

“Father...” Amanda said with a 
nervous edge to her voice. 

There was no answer. 

“Father, I’ve come home to visit. I’ve 
brought a friend.” 

Clarence heard a chair scrape, a dry 
cough, and then a small, wizened 
figure crept around from behind the 
table. Clarence relaxed a bit at the 
wizard’s appearance: he seemed to be 
only five feet call or so, and quite frail. 
Who could fear a man like that? 

But the wizard suddenly straight- 


ened up, his back unbending, shoul- 


ders broadening, head pulling erect so 
that he was quickly over six feet in 
height and fixing Clarence with large, 
bloodshot eyes. 

Clarence stepped back and allowed 
Amanda to approach her father. 

“This is Clarence, father. My friend.” 

The wizard stepped forward out of 
the dim light so that Clarence was able 
to see his features more clearly. His skin 
was so white it appeared to be lumi- 
nous, his bald head like an oval of 
light. What little hair he had was white 
and cropped closely, making a band 
above his ears. He also had a short 
white beard which covered his chin. His 
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‘eyes seemed ‘terribly mobile in contrast 
to the rest of his features. His mouth 
was a tigid line. Although his features 
did not in and of themselves seem 
ancient, his entire aspect was one of 
incredible age. Clatence sensed that the 
wizard was the oldest creature he had 
ever met. 

The wizard did not speak to, Clar- 
ence. 

“It has been a long time between vis- 
its, Amanda,” the wizard said to his 
daughter. 

“IT... I've been away.” For the first 
time, Clarence saw Amanda avert her 
eyes in embarrassment. He had never 
thought before that she could feel such 
a'thing. 

There was an awkward silence during 
which Amanda seemed to be struggling 
to find something to say. Her fathér 
waited impatiently. 

“How has your health been?” she 
finally asked. 

“Well enough,” he said. Then, “You 
may spend a few days here, Amanda, 
but I have my work and will need soli- 
tude thereafter.” He turned and left. 

Amanda stood there quietly, ‘and 
Clarence could not approach her. 


Five: That He Is a Shape-Shifter 


That first day in the wizard’s house 
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proved to be a long one for Clarence. 
Amanda was sullen ‘and irritable with 
him much of the time, and the wizard 
seemed to be ignoring them. 

But when he had questioned Amanda 
about her father’s abserice, she had 
lashed out at’ him. “Open your eyes, 
can’t you! He’s watching us both con- 
stantly! He doesn’t even make an effort 
to hide it!” 

Clarerice looked around uneasily. 
“I... don’t see...” 

“Look! There he is now!” she cried, 
pointing to a corner of the room. 

Clarence looked where she had 
pointed, but saw nothing but ‘an 
untidy pile of clutter. “Where? I don’t 
see him:” 

“The mouse! The mouse, you fool.” 

Clarence'stared. There was a mouse 
there, a small gray one. It wrinkled its 
nose at the two of them, then scurried 
into a small hole in the debris. 

“Your father?” 

“Of course... . 


Six: That He Is Not Really Bad, Just 
Arrogant 


Clarence saw many other animals, 
and one time a small’ dwarf with an 
immense red nose, all of whom seemed 
to observe him with a bit too much 
intensity, a bit too much interest for 
normal creatures of that type. He 
began to feel watched ‘constantly. 
Amanda told hitn there’ were no pests 
or animals of any type in residence at 
the hotse normally—the wizard used a 
charm to keep them away—so any other 
creatures of personages found there 
were the Wizard himself. Clarence 
encountered a cat, a dog, a small wren, 
a caterpillar, a spider, a cricket, and a 
moose (which he was startled to dis- 
cover in his bedroom one evening) in 
just his first two days in the wizard’s 
home. He became particularly careful 
of his actions when he was around 
Amanda. 

This angered Amanda ‘greatly, and 
twice she pulled Clarence close for an 
embrace when one of these créatures 
was in the room. Clarence sputtered 
and tried to pull away, a nervous eye on 
the treature. 





“Coward!” Amanda screamed. She 
began hitting Clarence across the chest. 
“Spineless idiot!” 

But the rest of the time she was-dis- 
‘tant, preoccupied. She seemed to want 
to have little to do with Glarence. 

The wizard: did not do anything 
which might have been called bad; 
even Amanda's many complaints about 
her ‘father did not seem to add up to 
the evil man Clarence had first visual- 
ized. The wizard was merely head- 
strong and arrogant; he was daily 
exposed to the ‘temptation of great 
power, and obviously he often gave in 
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to it. He enjoyed using power, and 
used it extensively. Who could really 
blame him for that? 

“So many... like my father... 
they start thinking they’re gods in their 
old age,” Amanda had said to him. But 
as far as he could tell, the wizard had 
not gone that far. 

One of the ‘wizard’s most disturbing 
amusements was his habit’of producing 
ghosts from the past, either replicas of 
Amanda’s childhood companions he'd 
manufactured previously, ‘or figures 
from Clarence’s owri childhood. Clar- 
ente felt’as if he were constantly dream- 
ing, confronted ‘daily by his long‘dead 
parents, the pet lizards he'd once 
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owned, his long-dead sister's three- 
year-old self, and assorted young 
friends mostly long-forgotten. 

Amanda's “ghosts” were a bit more 
exotic. A giant spider with bright red 
eyes and eighteen legs. A large, fat, 
jelly-like creature with one thick leg. 
Two sets of siamese twins. A large bird 
with a bell around its néck. And a few 
a bit more disturbing: a hideous, 
deformed head that talked, a small 
subhuman which bled from its ears 
constantly and impossibly, and a furry 
creature which screamed piteously in 
constant pain. 

Amanda was on edge, her.eyes dart- 
ing, hér hands dry and saw frorh tub- 
bing them together. Clarence could not 
understand why the wizatd «whom nei- 
ther had seen for more than a few min- 
utes in his true form, ~would do this to 
his own daughter. What-was ‘he think-, 
ing of? .. 
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Seven: That He Has a Separable Soul 


Clarence discovered that after several 
days he was growing increasingly angry 
with both Amanda and her father. The 
wizard was needling him almost con- 
stantly, sending all manner of appari- 
tions into his room to disturb him. And 
the wizard’s presence was almost con- 
stant. Many times Clarence did not 
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know whether a particular presence was 
the wizard in disguise or one of his 
manufactutes. 

So, surprisingly, he found himself 
talking back to Amanda with more fer- 
vor, not letting any of her small jibes 
past him. 

He had actually expected she would 
like hirh better that way, of course. Put 
that wasn’t her reaction. 

“You're getting to be just like him!” 
she screaméd at Clarence. “You have 
an opinion about everything, and you 
think you're the only one who knows 
the truth!” 


One day, Clarence and Amanda’ 


sneaked into the wizard’s study when 
they knew he was out in the woods. It 
was unusual for him to be away. He 
spent hours here, working long! into the 
night with little or no sleep. The study 
was an immense, drafty chamber, ‘filled 
with books, manuscripts, odd statues 
and carvings, jats full of. substances, 

preserved animals: and all sorts of 
mechanical instruments. ‘Clarence did 
not like the place and wanted to leave, 
but Amanda wouldn’t’permit it. 

“I think he’s keeping some impor- 
tant secrets from us; I want to find 
them.” 

She began to rummage through all 
the strange articles. Clarence, stood 
watching nervously. Then he heard a 
bird cackle, and jumped. ‘He sought 
the source of the sound in the darkness. 

“Tt's only Janalai,” she said, chuck- 
ing. When Clarence still looked puz- 
Ri, Amanda grabbed him by the 


bend nd and pulled him into one of the 


corners. She lit a small candle and a 
yellow glow illuminated the objects 
there. 
A bird sat in its nest atop several old 
barrels and large bodks. The cohimn 
looked unstable, but the bird seemed 
content enough. It had’a long neck and 
a bright green head. Ragged purple 
feathers protruded from its sides helter- 
Skelter, looking as if the bird had been 
in a serious accident. ; 
Amanda walked over td the’ bird, 
clutched i its neck, and pulled it roughly 
out of its nest.' A silver égg lay within. 
“See,” Amanda gestured with her 
other hand, “Janalai guards my father’s 


soul.” 

“His soul?” 

“Many wizards are able to remove 
their souls,” Amarida said. “They hide 
it somewhere, as. in: thi§ egg. You can't 
destroy a wizard until you find the hid- 
ing place of his soul, actually. It makes 
them almost ‘indestructible. ” 

“But why does he leave it in such an 
open area? Someoné could come in 
here and steal it!:” 

“He moves it.to another hiding place 
periodically, although there has been 
no heed of late to do so. No one comes 
here ‘afiymore. My father is not an 
active enough opponent for anyone to 
want to kill.” 


Clarence looked again at the egg and’ 


shuddered, imagining it falling ‘to the 
hard ‘rock floor. 


Eight: That He Is in Complete Control 


On the fifth day, Clarence discovered 
he could not leave the wizard’s house. 
He’d simply wanted some fresh air, 
then found that there were. no more 
doors to the outside, and that all the 
windows were bolted. When he went to 
Amanda to tell her about this, she 
shrugged. “So, what did you expect?” 
she said. 

As a child, Amanda had once told 
him, she’d thought her.father could do 
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anything. He'd always seemed to know » 


what she was thinking. And when she’d 
misbehaved, she'd believed that he had 
patalyzed her because she’d been 
unable to move with the consequent 
fear. He knew what was right and 
.wrong, and had the power of life and 
death over her. He was in complete 
control. 
Thefe was no escaping him. 


Nine: That He Has a Test for Me 


On his last day at the wizard’s house, 
Clarence woke up on the floor of a great 
dark hallway, a place he had never seen 
before. He stood up and began to walk 
down the length of the hall when the 
walls started to shift, sending him 
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scrambling madly to avoid being 
crushed by the moving stone. 

He found himself in a small room 
with the walls slowly closing in on him. 
He had to move the heavy table around 
quickly so as to wedge the walls apart. 

Suddenly the floor dropped out from 
under him and he found himself on the 
table and sliding down an immense 
stone ramp where the floor used to be. 
He had to leap off before the table 
smashed into a wall at the bottom of 
the ramp. 

Then all,the creatures he’d met from 
Amanda’s past began chasing him, and 
no matter how fast he ran he seemed to 
get no farther away from them. 

Suddenly he was in the same long 
corridor he began in, but the walls were 
lined with pictures now, and as a float- 
ing ball of light descended by each one 
he was able to examine them. They 
seemed to be several pictures of 
Amanda, a picture of the wizard, and 
one of another woman whom Clarence 
had never seen before. 


Ten: That a Wizard’s Daughter Is Hard 
to Love 


The wizard was suddenly at his side, 
seeming impossibly tall. “My wife . . .” 
the wizard said, gesturing toward the 
picture of the unknown woman. 

“My mother. . .” he said, pointing 
toward one of the pictures Clarence had 
thought to be of Amanda. Clarence 
started to protest involuntarily, but was 
able to control himself. 

“Amanda...” the wizard said, 
pointing to thes next picture, “. . . and 
her sisters. . . » He swept lis arm 
across the length of the hall, and the 
descending lights illuminated countless 
other portraits, all looking exactly like 
Amanda’s. 

The wizard turned to him. “I never 
knew my mother; my father was a great 
magician who took her away from me. 
But still she did not have to go; she did 
not have to leave me. Each time I have 
lost Amanda, one such as you has 
brought her back to me. I keep remak- 
ing her, her companions, and yet she 
is ungrateful... still she leaves 


me... 


Clarence ran through the hallway, 
through the doors, up winding stair- 
cases. The wizard put nothing more in 
his way. Clarence did not slow down 
until he reached Amanda’s door. 

He heard her crying within. He 
opened the door slowly. 

Amanda was playing with her com- 
panions: the small subhuman bleed- 
ing, the little furry thing crying, the 
deformed bodiless head talking with 
maddening animation. 

Amanda was beginning to fade, as 
her companions were beginning to 
fade. Somehow she looked older even 
as she began to disappear, but Clarence 





ceald not be sure. He, remembers 
what she’d said so long ago: Fe 
is‘ of course responsible for my exis- 


tence... 

And then she was gone completely.- 
A gtay mouse scurried out from under 
the bed, staring at Clarence as it 
wiggled its nose. Then it became a 
ferocious-looking silver cat that ran out 
the door screeching. 

Clarence knew that Amanda would 
soon be appearing in the room again, a 
new and different Amanda for the wiz- 
ard to love. 

But he did not wait. 


— ¢h — 
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Asin curtain of mist slowly 


parted to reveal lush greenery 


besprinkled with glittering droplets of . 


dew. Thin trees stood guard ‘around a 
dark pond, vines twisting and coiling 
about their limbs. Lily pads and reeds 
floated serenely across the water, and 
the high-pitched grackle of a frog 
sounded from nearby. : 

A muttered curse broke the stillness 
of the swamp as a young fellow 
stomped across the marshy ground. His 
leather boots.sank deep into the muddy 
soil, and beads of moisture pelted him 
from the trees. Light brown hair was 
ruffled atop his head, and a leather 
backpack hung from his slumped 
shoulders. A coarse tunic and leather 
jerkin covered his chest, and soiled 
pants protected his legs. He let out 
another grumble as he lost his footing 
jn the muck. 

“And see that you bring it back nice 
and clean,” a haughty voice rang out, 
“or it'll be the stables for you, Caelric 
Pinzc!” 

Caelric Pinzc spun about, glaring 
angrily at the surrounding foliage. 
“And you'll no doubt,continue on, you 
frilly-laced whoreson,” he growled 
under his breath. 

Caelric ran a hand through his hair 
and scanned the swamp. “Clumsy oaf,” 
he muttered. “It’s not every noble that 
can drop his sword in a swamp. No, 
only Lordling Hubert could be capable 
of such a feat! And does he go. back to 
rescue the fair weapon? No! He sends 
his lowly squire, Caelric "Pinzc, to 
retrieve it.” Caelric frowned. “Dung! 
Til never find it with all this mist 
about.” 

Swinging furiously at the mist, 
Caelric trudged onward. His eyes 
scanned the marsh, trying to locate the 
sword. Dark greens and browns stared 
back at him. With another swing at the 
fog, Caelric yelped as the mud slipped 
out from under him. He fell to the 
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damp ground, grumbling and growl- 
ing. Abruptly, a sliver of metal caught 
his eye, and Caelric turned. Hubert’s 
sword lay right beside him, still par- 
tially hidden by the swamp. 

Grinning, Caeltic reached out a 
muddied hand and grasped the golden 
hilt. A sudden hiss erupted from the 
shrubbery, and the squire’s heart 
skipped a beat. A huge serpent peered 
at him, its yellow fangs inches from his 
eyes. Caelric froze, staring back at the 
snake as sweat trickled down his face. 
Fot what seemed an eternity, the pair 
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glared at one another, neither moving. 

The snake jerked its head to the left 
as a tiny frog leaped into the grass. See- 
ing his chance, Caelric rolled away, 
hand still gripping the sword. He 
jumped to his feet, chopping the blade 
down. The serpent’s body snapped like 
a whip, its severed head flipping into 
the air. Its blood bubbled into the 
weeds. Smiling to himself, Caelric 
set about wiping the muck from his 
clothes. ‘ “, 

“Thank you,” said a faint female 
voice. 
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Caelric froze again. “What?” he 


retorted. —* ig 
“J said thank you,” the faint voice 
repeated. “ 


Caelric spun. around, almost losing 
his balance a third time. “Who said 
that?” he demanded. * 

“T'did. .'midown here.” 

Caelric. looked to the, groiind. “Ye 
cats!” he exclaimed. “A, ghost, and I've 
stepped onrits grdve! Forgive me,,spirit! 
I didn't’ méan-to distiirb yout,slumber.” 

“I’m, no, spirit,” thie voice answered. 
“Look down by-your,bopt:”: 

Caelric gave, his muddy boot. a 
glance.” Hesaw nothing but green 
beside it. “I don’t see you,” he told the 
voice. “Are you sure you're not‘ a 
spirit?” 

“Quite sure. Look again.” 

Caelric peered down at his boot once 
more. The small frog -who had: dis- 
tracted the serpent leapt upon it. It 
looked up at-hini. 

“Now do you see me?” the frog 

asked. 
‘An enchanted frog speaking with 
the voite of a maiden!” Caelric 
shouted. He sprang batkward, but the 
mud refused to give his boots traction, 
and-he landed in the muck. 

The frog jumped to. his side. “Or an 
enchanted maiden speaking in the 
body-‘dfta frog,” she cofrected. “I am 
Mari, daughter of Count Damon of 
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Caelric,femained seatéd,in the mud, 
staring at'the'frog: “Why did you'thank 
mg?” he finally ‘asked; _ : 

“The serpent was going tq eat. me, 
but you ‘ihterverted, You ‘have my 
undying.thanks.” : 

Caélrit blinked afew times. “if you 
afe an“enchanitess, why.didn’tyou zap 
the thing?” ~ pd 

“f-didn’t turn’vzyse/f into a frog! It 
was the evil witch who lives in this 
swamp who did it.” ; 

‘Caelric blinked again. “Why?” 

Mari’s voice quavered as if she were 
‘6n the verge of tears. “I don’t know.” 

“You ‘don't know?” Caelric rubbed 
his chin‘thqughtfully. “‘Syrely there has 


_ to be a’reason. You're not a princess, 


*are you?” 

“No. Only a count’s daughter.” 

“Well, there still has to be some 
reason.” Caélric ‘decided. “Is there a 
way td break the spell?” 

The frog's head bobbed up and 
down. “Yes, the kiss of a handsome 
young noble’ Will shatter the’sorcery.” 

Caelric sneered.-““Nothing surprising 
there,” he snorted. “Your witch isn’t 
one‘ for ofiginality. SHall we give it a 
shot?” He lifted the. frog arid lightly 
kissed it. 

Nothing happened. “You aren’t lis- 
tening;” Mari muttered. “I said a hand- 
some young noble.” 





Caelric felt, that: like "a sharp jab. 
‘Just trying to help,” he answered: 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” Mari apologized. “I 
didn’t quite mean it that way. I mean 
.. . oh, I don’t know what I mean! It’s 

~just that . . . it’s very unsettling to be 
enchanted, and you’te the first person 
ever to-hear me; let alonestop . . . I'm 
very glad you did.” 

Caelric smiled faintly. “Why Haven't 
you gone for help?” “os 

“This is the witch's swamp. There are 

_ guards *all around; ‘and no one-deaves 
without her permissiori.” 

*Caelric stood: up, tightly gripping 
Hubert’s’ ‘sword... ’Well, if that’s the 
case, -we'd best start out before she 
catches us.”” 

“We?” Mari exclaimed. “Would you 
truly tisk your own safety to aid me?” 

Caélric shrugged. “Tm already in 
danger. I might as well try to give you 
some help in becoming yourself again.” 

“First you slay the Serpefit, then you 
offer to free me from this swamp. 
Why?” ; ; 

“Why not?” Caelric glanced ‘about 
the misty marsh. “Now if I can find 
Hubert . . . you say you need a hand- 
some young noble to kiss you, right?”* 

“Right?” 

“Well, if we can firid:‘Hubert, I think 
your days as a frog will be over. I“hope 
he qualifies as handsome. Does-it mat- 
ter if he’s a bit . . . ptissy?” " 
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The frog seemed to shrug. “I don’t 
know. It might.” 

“Ah, well, we'll find.out when the 
time comes. First, we have to escape 
from the swamp.” 


* Ok * % 


Caelric ; : poked his ‘head out from 
behind a tree, Mari sitting atop his 
backpack. Petspitation ran down his, 
face, soaking the front of his ‘shirt, The 
palm of his hand was slippery, making 
it difficult to hold Hubert's sword. ‘So 
far, there had been no sign of the 
squire’s lord. , 

“Is it possible Hubert’ “got out?” 
#Caelric wondered. 

“Tf he’s bold and daring,” Mari 
replied. 

Caelric cursed. “Dung! The witch 
:probably has him!” 

wil take j it Lord Hubert i is not a typical 
knight- errant?” 

Caelric sneered. “Hubert’s ‘mote ‘con: 
cegned about keeping. his clothes clean 
than he is about rescuing damsels.” ‘He 
glared through the mist, and his eyes 
went wide. A shadowed form of squirm- 
ing limbs fluttered with the fog. “Mari, 
‘is there something over there?” 


Mari hopped onto Caelric’s shoulder. , 


“Yes,”,, she replied, “q] believe there; is.’ 
aAny idea what it is?” 

, {Lthink it might be a guard.” 

" Gaelric tried to get a better, hald on 
Hubert’s weapon, staring hard at, the 
misty outline. “Weil, no, need; to fight 
it. ‘We still haven’t found any,trace of 
Hubert. } guess we...” i 

“Caelric! Behind you!” 

The squire wheeled around. Plung- 
ing,out of the mist-filled sky was a hor- 
rid creature with pale tentacles writhing 
about its body, Foul-smelling, feath- 
-efed wings pushed aside the curtain of 
misty haze as.the thing dove, extending 
a forearm of razor-tipped claws., Its 
bulky body, ¥ was covered, with fur, and 
flaring ted eyes “fixed on Caelric as it 
struck. 

Dung!” Caeltic yelled, jumping to 
one. side. 

The beast. released a shrill slinieke: 
lashing out a clawed forearm. The - silver 
claws slit the mist as Caelric duicked 
down, Mari clambering into the back- 
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pack. In an instant, Caeltic .lunged 
upward with Hubert’s blade, catching 
the creature below the j jaw, It screeched 
in agony, pulling itself free of the 
weapon. A thick tentacle squirmed for 
Caelric’s. leg, and the squire hacked at 
it. The monster cried out, thrashing its 


severed limb through the air. Scream-, 


ing, it flapped closer to the ground, 
and Caelric’s sword sliced off its head. 
Thick, milky blood squirted as the 
body convulsed. Then it lay-still. 

Caelric smiled to himself, leaning 
upon Hubert’s weapon. “You can come 
out now, milady,” he boasted. “The 
danger is past.’ , 

A high-pitched wail erupted beside 
Gaelric’s ear. He spun about, and 
flashing claws slashed his arm, tearing 
fabric and flesh. Dazed and injured, 
Caelric spilled to the muddy soil, By 
chance, the sword pointed upward ‘and 
skewered the on-coming guardian. 
With a, garbled scream, it dropped. to 
the ground. 

Mari climbed free of the backpack. 

“Ye cats!” Caelric exclaimed. “Are 
you all right? I was afraid you may have 
been squashed, when I fell.” 

The head ‘of the frog shook. “I’m 
fine. But you're injured. 7 

Caelric grunted, clutching his 
wounded shoulder. “I forgot about the 
one we saw first.” 

“You could rest, you know.” 

Caeltic shook his head. “Tell heal. 
And I want to get out of here. I just 


opened an exit, but we, still haven't . 


found Hubert. That means we'll have 
to: go back i into the swamp and prab- 


ably fight our way out through more 


guards—unless we can find our way to 
this place again, which I doubt. Leave 
it to Hubert to make things more com- 
plicated.” 

The squire got up and cleaned the 
bloodied -sword on the grass. ‘He 
scanned the, marsh, noticing it went 
slightly uphill to his left. The mud 
sucked at his boots as.Caelric trudged 
back into the, swamp. A small path. 
began to ‘wind through the weeds, and 
the squire, halted. 


“Hinm,’ ,” he mused, “It seems to Jead. 


uphill. I’ve known Hubert to follow 
roads whenever he can. Theré’s a good 








chance he followed this path.” 
Securing the backpack on ‘his shoul- 
ders, Caelric started” up the path. The 

muddy. ground slanted upward, and 
the ever-present mist gradually 
thinned. Lush, green grass took the 
place of marshy weeds, and the damp 
path became a stone walkway. 

A small cottage sat at the crest of the 
hill. 

“The witch’s home,” Mari breathed. 

“That's the witch’s home? f[* was 
expecting more of a run-down old 
hovel.” He. started up the walk. 

“What are you doing? 
around!” 

“No. Hubert’s, _probably trapped in 
there. If she’s not in, we can rescue him 
with no trouble.” 

“What? What makes you think she 
won't be in?” 

“If she’s captured Hubert, he’s prob- 
ably told her about me in order to save 
his neck. In which case she'd ‘be gut in 
the swamp looking. for me.’ 

Mari stared at him. “What migkes 
you so sure Hubert would sell you to 
save himself?” 

“He's done it before.” 

“Oh? 

Caelric teached the door. 
Here we, go.” The door swung slowly 
inward, revealing a marble hall. Potted 
plants sat about a window, and sun- 
light streamed in. Cautiously, Caelric 
entered, Mari fearfully fetreating , into 
the backpack. Quietly, the squire made 
his way. down the hall, wondering if 
this were indeed the right house. 

“There doesn’t seem to be anyone 
home,” he whispered into the back- 
pack. 

Mari poked her head up. “I think 
you ‘re crazy,” she answered before 
ducking back down. 

Caelric grinned to himself, turning 
down, another corridor. Unlike the rest 
of the house, this hallway was cloaked 
in darkness. A wooden door stood, at 
the end of the hall. A.sign,. hanging 
from the doorknob, was lettered in 
large script barely legible i in the gloom. 
It tead: WORKSHOP—KEEP OUT! 

“This is the right place,” Caelric told 
Mari. ; 

“How odd,” Mari commented. “I 
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wouldn’t think she'd have’ many guests. 
Why would shé neéd a sifin?” 
” Silently now,, the’ squire stalked 


down the hall toward the door. He’ 


pushed’ the portal inward. Rusty hinges 
squealed noisily, and Caeltic winced at 
the sound. 

The doot opened i into a fooni that 
seemed half again as’ large as the entire 
cottage. Bubbling pots and hundreds 
of light- filled* jars linéd the workshop 
walls, Strange’ symbols’ were painted on 
the flodr’ and numerous boxes squatted 
on shelves.. Leather-bound volumes 
were strewn across tables,and odd f pen- 
dants dangled’ from the back of a chair. 

“No one here,” Caelric murmured. 
“I' thought for sure she’d have hidden 
Hybert i in het workshop." ‘ “ 

“Mati poked her ‘head up again. 
“Maybe she shrank him and stuck him 
in ohe of those boxes,” she “suggested. 

Caelric shrugged. Maybe. Let's give 
it’2 look.” * 

The squire approached one of the 
shelves aind picked up one of the car- 
téhs. A label on the top read: “Dehy- 
drated Dragon.” Caelric put it back 
and looked at another. Its label: said: 
“Ogre. Assembly required.” A’ third 
box’ announcéd: “Lizatd Man. Lizard 
nét included.” With a: puzzled: frown, 


Caelric pitked up a fourth carton. It’ 


had no label, so he shook ‘it. 

“Ouch! Stop that,” a perturbed voice 
commanded. 

“What ate you?” Caelric asked. 
“Thete’s no label:” 


“That's because I'm fit filled yet,” 


the voice snarled. 

Caelric = blinkéd. =“ 
understand,” he said. 

“Tm the bok!” the angry voice 
shapped. “Now put me down or I'll 
give you such a paper cut’ .”.” 

” Caelric thréw the box back onto"the 
shelf and scratched his head. This ‘was 
not your eveiyday witch’s workshop. 
Odd, ‘indeed’ 

*“Lovking for something?” a voice 
behind him asked. 

*Caelric looked ver his wounded 
shoulder td see a cloaked figure block- 
ing the workshop door. “Oh, dung!” 
he cursed. 

The’ hooded witch’ stepped into the 
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Caelric retorted, 
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room. “What are you doing here?” she 
queried. “Don’t you read?” 
Caelric hia “an uneasy step back. 
“Uh . . that is... ummm.’ 
“Don't a either, I'see," the witch 
quipped. “Any’ mote profound mum- 


_ blings 'té utter beforé I turn you into a 


wotm?” 

“A Worn?” Caelri¢ shouted, finding 
his tongue. “Why would you turn me 
into a worm?” 

The witch poihtéd a menacirig finger 
at him. “Can you think of anything 


more appropriate? You're a man, arefi't’ 


you?” 

“Something wrong with that?” 
remembering ‘that, 
despite his wounded shoulder, he still 
held’ Hubert’s ‘sword, “It seems to me 
you abuse your sorcery. You say you're 
going to turn mie into a worm for being 
a'man,’arid you've already turned a girl 
into'a frog for no reason at all!” 

“I did too have a reason!” the witch 
shrieked angrily. “A very ‘good. reason!” 

“What, then?” Caelric barked back. 

“She was pretty, that’s why!” 

Caelric sqiintedl; trying to peer into 
the witch’s hood. “That’s no reason. 
Just because you're an ugly old crone 
doesn’t mean you have to. . .” 

“Ugly! Old?” The witch tore off her 
cloak. 

Caelric had to catch ‘his breath. 
“Dung!” “he exclaimed. This’ ‘wasn’t 
what he'd expéctéd at all. 

The witch had long’ raven*black hdir 


and “bright emerald-green eyes. A‘ 


silver‘embroidered white gown was 
draped lodsely over 4 lithe dnd well- 


muscled frame. Furiously, she glared at 


Caelric. “Well?” she said. “How old 
would you say I am, illiteraté one?” 

“T couldn't say. You're a witch, aren't 
you? You don’t look half bad, but that’ 
might be bécause of a spell.” 


“And“that’s just it!” the witch com-- 


plained. “That’s the whole problem! 
Becatise I’m a witch, no one believes I 
really look like this. Everyone’thinks 
I'm an ugly old crone, and that shes,” 
she waved an arm down the length of 
her body, * ‘is the result of some spell. 
And no yeung man wants to get friendly 
with an ugly old crone who's just pre- 
teriding to be young and beautiful.” 





““And you turhed Mari into a frog 
because she was pretty?” 

“Bécause €veryone knew she was 
really ptetty,” the witch corrected. 

“Why Mari?” 

The attractive witch shrugged curtly. 
“Because she happened to be around at 
the time.” Her eyes suddenly flared. 
“But why am I telling you this? I’m 
goihg to turn you into a worm!" 

“Wait!” Caelric yelled, holding out 
his free hand. “I think I can help you.” 

The witch raised ‘an eyebrow and 
peered at him. “How?” 

Caelric rubbed his chin. “Well, you 
could always...uh...maybe if 
you...” 

The witch’s finger began to sparkle 
with mystic energies. 

Mari jumped up on Caelric’s shoul- 
der again. “Why not’ give up’ witch- 
craft?” she suggested. “If you're no 
longer a witch, people will have to 
believe you're really beautiful.” 

The witch paused. “Give up witch- 
craft?” she said. 

“Yes!” said Caelric. “Think of all thie 
time you'd save if you ‘didn’t have to 
bother with a workroom.” 

“That's true. I never did like doing 
all this work. Perhaps I should give it 
up. It is quite a strain, you know. I'd 
have more time in the mornings for my 
exercise, certainly. Hmm. I'll have: to 
think about it.” 

“Please hurry,” said Mari. 

“Yes, I think I shall try it. Yes, the 
more I think about it, the more I like 
it! Give up witchcraft, indeed: I won- 


der why it never “occurred to me . 


before?” 
“Foice'of habit?” Cennmecic 
“Most likely,” the attraetive ex-witch 
agreed. “But that’s all beHind me, now. 


I shall have to think about what to‘dd~ 


next:”” She smiléd at Caelric: 


“Why ‘not turn ‘Mari back: into a’ 
“That's ' 


maiden?” Caelric’ suggested. 
the reason I got’ caught tip in all this.” 

The smile faded from the ex-witch’s 
lips. “Oh; I'm sorry, but I can’t do that 
if I'm not a witch anymore. Only the 
kiss of a handsome young noble cancels 
that spell.” 

“Then find Hubert fof‘us,” Mari 
said. 
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: Haber?” 
““Caélric’s knight. 

sword he’s holding.” 
‘ ‘Caelric made a sour face. For some 
reason, he didn’t think rhuch anymore 
of the idea‘ of. Hubert thanging Mari 
batk. “Yeah,” Caeltic grumbled. “Find 
Hubert: i ‘should be able to turn Mari 
back.” x | 

, The Co nodded. “You don’t 

ound foo happy about ‘it,” she noted. 
‘ Caéltic’ faked a smile. “Of éourse “1 
ath,’ he Tied. “I promised to help Mari. 
If you locate Hubert, she’s ‘Bood 
as human.” He turned away and-mut! 
tered a curse, forgetting | that Mari sat 
om his shoulder. -- Me 

‘The attractive ex-Witch opened a 
ca inet. and withdrew a crystal ball. 
Gently, she set it on” “the: ‘table. ,“For- 
tuihately;” she said, “Tydgn’t., have to 
work-any “magic of my own to use this-” 
She took a golden necklace, front, aboyt. 


That’s -Hubert's 


her ‘neck, unclasped a silver key ‘that * . 
dangled. ftom the end of the chain, and _ 


insetted, it into the base’ of. the. ‘otb. 
Then she ‘had Caelric“touch Hubert’s 
swotd to the crystal. A high, whine 
sounded, and static crackled. 2 across ,its 
surface. “Oh, my,” she breathed. “I'm 
afraid he’s been captured.” . 

“That figures,” Caelric granted. “By 
what?” 

“A troll,” the ex-witch replied, peer- 
ing into the orb. 

“If it's one of your guards, can’ t 
you, command i it to reléase him?” Mari 
asked. i" 

“If it were s#7// one of my guards,” 
the ex-witch answered. “Tye given up 
that sort of thing, remembér?” 

“Well,” Caelric grumbled, ‘vif Mari’ s 
ever going to be human} again, I guess 
it’s up to us to save him.” He feel the 
sword. “Where's the troll’s lait?” 

The witch replaced her cloak. about 
her shoulders. “I'll take you, there,” s she 
told him. “Then we can all leave this 
swamp together. My name's Kathryne, 
by the way.’ 

Caelric chuckled. 
witch?” 

Kathryne gave him a pleasant smile. 
“Kathryne the ex-witch,” ‘she reminded , 
him. She picked up the box of Instant 
Lizard Man and walked out of the 
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workshop. . 
Caelric followéd, Mari clinging to hig 
shoulder. : > 
* * * * 


ra 


Kathryne turned. away from the’ 
‘Thisty swamp and, pointed ‘ to a. cave. “It 
lives in there,” she said. “If we can lure 
it out, you can run in ahd free Hubert.” 

“But how do we-get it out?” Mari 
wondeted. 


Kathryne ‘opened’*the box. “That’s’ 


why I brought this along.” She reached 

into her cloak and brought forth a 
“lizard. With her othet hand she lifted a 
pouch from the carton. She sprinkled, 
the contents of the pouch onto,:the. 
lizard, and there was 4n eruption of 
foul-smelling smoke. Eerie flicker?“ ‘of 
light flashed, and in place of the lizard 
was a semi-human reptile. 

_ It cocked its head questioningly at 
Kathtyne. 

“There is a troll within that cave,’ 
she, told’it. Tayant you to lure it out.’ 

The. Tizard Man nodded its croco- 
dilian‘Head-anid scuttled off toward the 
cave. A moment later it scurried back 
out and raced deeper into the swamp.. 
A massive creature—the ugliest thing 
Caelric had ever seen—loped after it. 
Caelric stared after it even after the 
mist had swallowed it up, 

“Go on!” Kathryne ordered, shoving 
him toward the cave. 

Caelric shook his head clear and 
darted into the troil’s cavern. Horrid 
odors assailed his nostrils 3 as he entered, 
and disgusting beasts scampered about 
his feet. Trying hard not to lose what 
was left of his breakfast, Caelric bolted 
down the repellent tunnel, clutching 
the golden hilt of the sword. 

Ihe stone corridor widened into a 
large chamber, arid Caelric halted. 
Hanging on a wall was‘ Lord Hubert, his 
light blond hair sweeping. down into 
his face. Dirt and grime stained his lacy 
white shirt, and his reddish pants were 
torn and soiled. His feathered ‘hat lay 
on the floor. 

“Please don’t eat me,” Hubert 
modhed. “There’s a good-for-nothing 
squire in the swamp. Why don’t you go 
get him?” 

Caelric ground his teeth. “Hubert!” 
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he barked; 
The lord lifted his head and stared: at 
Caelric: “You!” he cried. “Quickly, you 
buffoon! Get me down! -Hurry ,béfore 
that monster comes back.” ” 
-Caelri¢ took his time: “Oh, mu cup, ” 
he growled. 8 ll get you down.” 
“Well, hurry!” 
Caelric grumbled ds he feared 


Hubert. Not ofly am I. freeing him, he’ 


thought, but he’s the only one who can’ 


change Mari ‘back. And whoever breaks’ 
; the’spelk always gets the girl. Dung! 


“Hurry, you!” Hybert shrieked. 

Caelric unfastened"the leather strap 
holding Hubert to the wail. The: noble 
let out a screéch;-and fell to the floor in 
a heap. Furiously,, he: picked up his hat, 
stood up, and flared at.Caelri¢. “You 
clumsy, ape!” he howled. “Now you've 
made me tear my knickers! You're an 
incompetent clod, Caelric Pinzc.” 

“Well, well, well,” a deep voice 
tasped behind them. “Two pinkskins 


for‘dinner tonight! Betcha don’t know 


how glad I am to see ya. Had ta eat 
wererat again, I woulda puked!” 

Caelric let out a curse. The gruesome 
trolf stood: at the entrance to, the 
chamber, its rotting teeth showing in a 
horrible grin, thick streams of saliva 
oozing from its mouth. Even hunched 
over in its low- -ceilinged lair it towered’ 
above them. 

Caelric held out the sword. “Hold, 
you vile beast;” he roared, trying to 
sound convincing. “Let us pass, "or you 
shall taste cold steel!” 

The troll threw back its head and 
laughed. “A feisty one!” it boomed. 
“Better than that peacocked wimp! I 
know it ain't proper, but it’s been a 
long since I played with my food . 

Caelric swallowed hard as the troll 
stepped forward. A colossal arm swept 
out to grab him, but the ‘squire 
‘dodged. He brought the sword down 
hard‘ds he moved, but it deflected off 
the troll’s thick hide. Roaring with 


laughter, the troll grabbed at him 
again. 
“You'd best beware,” Caelric 


warned, springing out of harm's way. “I 
am allied with the witch!” 

The hideous toll stopped a 
moment, gazing down at Caelzric: 
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“Wrong thing ta say, ‘bud. Dumb 
broad tells me to guard her swamp! 
What for? I'd rather ‘be guardin’ a 
bridge and intimidatin’ goats! Then 
it'd be a troll bridge. Get it? A troll 
bridge! Haw haw haw!” 

Blindly, Caelric thrust. The troll let 
out'a bellow, spilling back agairist the 
far wall. Angrily, it heaved itself to its 
feet, red eyes blazing. “Stab me in the 
balls, will ya?” it thundered, lashing 
out at Caelric. 

‘The titanic arm swept over the 
squire’s head as he‘raced for the exit, 
jerking Hubért with him. The troll 
lumbeted 


after the pair, roaring 
furiously. 
“Release me, you cur!” Hubert com- 
plairied. 


“Stop struggling!” Caelric snapped 
back. “Or would you rather I left you 
here?” 

Unexpectedly, Hubert tried to stand. 
Unbalanced by the sudden move, Cael- 
tic flipped forward, crashing headlong 
into the swamp. Bright lights played 
behind his eyelids as he tried to rise, 
but an insistent dizziness gripped him. 
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“Now I got ya!” the troll snarled, 
clamping a three-fingered hand about 
Caelric’s throat. 

Caélric struggled in the troll’s hold. 
Huibert’s sword lay in the mud, and the 
lord himself was rushing off in the 
opposite direction. Gasping, Caelric 
tried to pry the troll’s fingers from his 
néck, but the green digits remained 
locked about his throat. 

Abruptly, the pressure ceased, and 
Caelric spilled ‘into the mud. Cough- 
ing, the puzzled squire ‘looked up to 
see the troll reaching behind its back. 
The Lizard Man had clambered onto 
the monster, digging its fangs into the 


troll’s throat. Roaring, the massive troll 


tore the Lizard Mani from its back and 
threw it into a tree. The semi-human 
beast exploded into a cloud*of dust as it 
struck. : 

Caelric snatched up Hubert’s sword, 
driving it forward with both hands. 
Black blood splattered his fingers as he 
shoved the blade into the troll’s“gut. 
Spitting its own datk fluid, the troll 
lunged down. Caelric rolled through 
the muck, escaping the meaty hands. 








Thundering furiously, the troll lum- 
bered after him. | . 
Kathryne stepped out from behind a 
tree. “Dumb?” she growled. “Brodd!” 
She raiséd her arms. “You want a 
bridge, do you? Well 4ave one!” Thére 
was a-blinding flash. The troll looked 
up, and his eyes went wide. A huge 
wooden bridge plummeted from the 
sky and landed’ directly atop him. 
Monstrous bones shattered, and the 
beast sank into the ground beneath his 
feet. The only trace of him left was the 
ichor dribbling out from the debris. 

Kathiryne helped Caelric to his feet. 
“Are you all right?” she queried. 

“I thought you gave up witchcraft,” 
he replied. 

She shrugged and tapped a finger to 
thé side of her nose. “I changed my 
mind,” she said. 

“Where is Mari?” 

“The frog?” She pointed in the direc- 
tion Hubert had run. “She went hop- 
ping that way. But I don’t think she'll 
catch'up to him. Is there anything I can 
do for you, rhy brave, illiterate squire?” 

“See that Mari’s cured,” was all he 
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said. ‘ 
Then, sore and battered, Caelric 
wandered off, 
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‘The mist made Caélric feel even 
mote depressed. He had fought 2 troll, 
rescued his lord,.and tried to help a gitl 
regain her humanity, and even tried to 
talk sense to an erratic witch, and what 
did it get him?. A shredded shoulder 
and a sore neck, That’s all. 

But he was used to that. Whenever 
he,pulled Hubert’s fat out of the fire, it 
usually ended this way. Nothing sur- 
prising there. The problem-was that 
now he couldn’t find the exit he'd 
cleared before. Sighing, he trudged 
further into the swamp. __ 

A faint voice sounded. “Thank you,” 
it said. 

The squire halted, jerking- his, head 
to the right. A heautiful- girl stepped 
free of the foliage,Jong dark,hair spill- 
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ing’ about her slim* shoulders, a red 
gown draping her, tied at the waist by a 
tan sash. Blinking, Caelric watched as 
she approached. . 

“The'witch gave me this after Hubert 
was done with me,” she said, indicating 
the gown. 

“Have we met?” Caelric questioned, 
staring hard at her. *s " 

The gitl smiled. “I should say we 
have, Caelric.” 

It «suddenly: clicked into place. 
“Mari!” Caelric cried. “Why did you 
follow me? What do you want?” : 

Mari looked at him closely, the faint 
trace of a frown crossing ‘her lips. “To 
thank you, of course.” 

“Well,” Caelric responded, “you've 
done that, and you’re welcome. Good- 
bye.” 

Mari reached out and took hold of 
his ‘arm. “Caelric, what's -wrong: with 
your” 

“Me? There’s nothirig wrong with 
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.me, and there’s nothing wrong with» 


you, thanks to Hubert. Goodbye.” 

Mari refused to let go of his arm. “Is 
that what it is? Caelric, Hubert" only 
broke the sorcery, and he didn’t do shat 
very well. He didn’t want to ouch me, 
let alone kiss me. He said he was afraid 
he'd get warts. And it took two kisses to 
do .it! It’s you who really helped me, 
not Hubert. The witch can keep «him, 
for all I care.” 

Caelric looked at her, and the two of 
them blushed. Awkwardly, the squire 
kicked at a clump of grass. The mud 
squished, and his balance vanished. 
With a curse, Caelric splashed into the 
swamp. 

“Ye cats!” Caelric laughed. “This is 
ridiculous!” 

Nearby,.a small green frog croaked as 
if in toadal agreement. 
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Play 


by William D. Cottrell 


Oe are some unseen things 
. which. walk the earth that are 
either too alien to mankind to come 
within our span of awareness, or are 
part of a lost lore which once we held in 
common with the beasts—a lore that is 
pethaps now buried deep within our 
subc6nscious- 

Whether this knowledge is "stil 
extant in all animals, I do not know. 
That it still exists in some, 1 am’con- 
vinced, for the year that I turned twelve 
I spent the summer as a goat boy, high 
in the coastal mountains of Oregon 
where, aside from a flock of about a 
hundred Afgoras that I was guarding, I 
had-only a couple of dogs for company. 

My father had warned me that; I 
might find it lonesome and’ frightening 
up there, cut off from all -communica- 
tion with the world of men. “There are 
things in those old mountains, there, 
that can scare your pants off, Bub,” he 
had said. But I was not-deterred.. As an 
only child growing up in the hill coun- 
try, I had learned to depénd heavily on 
beasts of field and forest for compan- 
ionship, and as far as being afraid 
went, I felt that I was more than a 
match for any’ 6f God’s creatures that 
might howl, hoot, growl, scréam, or go 
bump-in the night. Besides, I had my 
dogs and my squirrel gun. 

But I was not wholly prepared for the 
wild magnificence that I found up 
there on the top of the world; days 
when shifting shadows of clouds and 
canyons magnified the vastness of the 
valleys beyond valleys that rolled away 
toward the western sea, nights beneath 
ferocious stars that often. made me gasp 
in sudden fear and .close .my eyes 


- against an awful inkling of infinity; the 
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moody silence of the mighty rocks and 
trees—a silence never quite complete 
because of the web of overlying 
soundsa jaybird’s scream, ‘the 
Soughing wind, a mourning dove, or 
porcupine, or the chip and chirp of 
lesser woodland things. 

My base camp was an old abandoned 
cabin built by the Forest Service as a 
look-out point long before the days of 
helicopters. It stood in a grove of 
stunted pines atop a rocky spur that 
jutted out from the mountainside, only 
to fall away sharply on three «sides 
toward the canyon floor a thousand feet 
*below.. Its windows were: pone arid its. 
door «was off its hinges, but it was 
shelter from the heavy dews and sum- 
mer storms, and I could build myself a 
bed of fir boughs on the rough floor 
beneath my blanket roll. There was a 


tusty cook stove, too, where I could . 


cook a trout or stew a squirrel. Under 
the shelter of the pines that grew about 
the door, a pad of needles made a bed- 
ding for the goat’ at nigtit where, being 
within sight of'me, they were safe from 
coyotes, cougats, and other goat-eating 


. creatures that prowled the dark, and we 


could awaken with the sun as it cleared 
the eastern summits of the Great 
Divide. 

Goats are gifted creatures. They have 
an intelligence that often manifests 
itself as a kind of perverse cunning 


which seems to defy the laws of gravity 


and God. For all I know, the goat may 
be the Devil’s own. Certainly they 
possess a personality and a perceptive 
sense which is dangerously near to that 
of humans, and is as alien to anything 
in the sheep tribe as is the day to the 
night. 

There were no he-goats in the flock. 
The leader was a eunuch, a giant 
wether, and he was beautiful: he had 


the silky fleece of soft white curls 4nd 
the pale blue eyes which marked him as 
the pure Angora strain. One of his 
horns had been brokeri off; there was a 
jagged stunip on the side of his, head. 
His one’ remaining horn he wore’with 
jaunty grace, as ‘if he were-a slightly 
tipsy unicorn. 

I named him Snaghead. He became 
my friend. 

It was he who made the daily deci- 
sion as‘to when the flock should leave 
the bedding ground and embark on the 
day’s ‘forage. It was he who Jed the 
morning trek down the mouptainside, 


.along precarious“ trails, over rocky 


ledges, and across shifting slides to a 
little round plot of grass about thirty 
yards across that nestled in the crotch of 
the canyon below. This I called First 
Flat. There were second and third flats 
further‘down the canyon, but this was 
always the first stop on the day’s jour- 
ney. Here. we all drank deeply from.a 
cold spring that bubbled out from the 
foot of the mountain and kept the tiny 
meadow fresh and green. 

When we had drunk our fill, it was 
Snaghead who decided which of the 
many grazing routes we would follow 
for the rest of the day—a decision 
which I learned not to dispute. He had 
an uncanny sense of where the freshest 
leaves and grasses grew, -and when 
once-gleaned fields had grown up 
gteen again, and which trails -wauld 
lead us back to First Flat at precisely the 
same time each day. There we would 
drink again and pause in the shadows 
of the evening before we climbed the 
trail to spend the night. 

Snaghead was as proud and arrogant 
as any leader of a tribe should be, and 
where he led the dogs and I would 
follow. And because I liked him and 
admired him and was grateful for his 
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friendship, I tied in every, way to 
please him. As we grazed through the 
long sunny afternoons, I Would pull 
down branches of sweet young leaves or 
pick handsful of half-grown acorns as a 
special treat for him. And he would 
look at me with a kind of elfin twinkle 
in his knowing eyes, and I sometimes 
had the uneasy feeling that perhaps I 


-was sharing something with him that 


no human ought to share with any 
animal. 1 

And. in the dusk of evening, when all 
the goats were settled for the night, I 
would sit beneath the pines and sing'to 
them. 

The songs I sang were mostly hymns 
that I had learned in church, like “Shall 
We Gather by the River,” or “Bringing 
in the Sheaves.” I chose subjects which 
I felt might interest goats, and carefully 
avoided any pointed reference to loving 


‘lambs or blessed sheep. 


There was one hymn called ‘‘Dwell- 
ing ift Beulah Land” which I felt they 
enjoyed, and the words, I thought, 
were strangely fitting: 

1 am hiving on the mountain 

Underneath a cloudless sky; 

| am drinking at the fountain 
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That never shall run dry, O yes, 

I'm feasting on the manna 

From a bountiful supply, 

For | am dwelling in Beulah Land! 

But sometimes I would sing another 
kind of hymn—a song of train whistles 
in the night, of mighty cities which I 
hoped to see, of ships and ports in 
foreign lands and unknown wonders in 
the world of men—improvisations from 
my youthful dreams, my longings for 
the life that I hoped lay ahead. 

And then my friend would come and 
rest his chin upon my shoulder, and I 
would smugly stroke his silky néck-and 
comfort him because he was a beast, 
and not quite male, and had no soul, 
and could not hope to graze the golden 
sands of Samarkhand. 

So summer drifted on, and I became 
a god and dwelt in Beulah Land, and 
wotfe a stolen diadem and sinned the 
sin of overweaning pride. 

Then, early one morning in late 
summer, when the she-goats were 
becoming restless and impatient to join 
the he-goats in the valley below, It 
came. 

I awoke wide-eyed and afraid. 
It was dark outside. I sat up quickly 


I strained my ears for any warning 
sound. 

I held my breath. 

Then my stomach tightened and my 
heart started to pound as I realized 
what' had awakened me: Silence. A 
silence so absolute and terrible that 
it was dike a thin, shrill scream that 
stirred wild harmonics deep in my sub- 
conscious. Ideapt to the open door, but 
somehow I already knew that my worst 
nightmare had  becorhe réality. 

All of the-goats Weré gone. 

I stood there stark naked and staring, 
with insane possibilities‘racing through 
my mind: the flock had :been stolen, 
the night things had eaten them, or | 
was still asleep and in a fever dream. 

The dogs were awake now and start- 
ing to whine. 

I-ran out into that dark silence. 
Dawn was on its way; there was a dim- 
ming of the eastetri stars. Thére should 
have been a wind, but not a needle 
stirred among the pines. 

I was stunned. A hundred goats— 
some with: bells—cotild not -have deft 
the grounds, without me hearing them. 

Blindly I started to grope my way 
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down the trail toward First Flat. I could 
only think—I could only hope—that 
they had gone for a pre-dawn drink— 
which was impossible, but I grasped at 
the straw. 

*The dogs were with me, but as the 
trail began to -descend mote’ steeply 
they stopped short-and began making 
high, thin howling sounds in their 
throats. I was trying to ‘coax them, 
when suddenly I heard piercing the 
silence what ‘sounded impossibly like 
the trilling of a flute. The hair on my 
neck rose as if I'd heard a panther 
scream. : 

The dogs heard it, too, and with a 
yelp of terror disappeared back toward 
the cabin. 

My own panic was a burning fire in 
my throat, but the light was growing 
now and I could see the outline of the 
trail edging around the face of the cliff. 
I staggered on, oblivious to my. naked- 
ness, sobbing in pute animal -fear. 
Then I became aware that the stifling 
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silence of a few minutes before was 
turhing into a weird concordance of 
sounds. I thought I heard an eagle 
scream, then-there was a thin keening 
wail like a‘high wind in the cliffs, anda 
‘roaring as of running surf. 

Then I turned a corner of the cliff, 
and came out upon the great slide of 
decomposed granite that overlooks First 
Flat. ‘I looked down and saw what 
surely no human being has been meant 
to see since first creation set the bounds 
of dark and light. 

The goats were there: 

They stood rock-still in tight concen- 
tric citcles on the flat, round green of 
that little arena, their-heads bowed:low 
and facing center in a ghastly. frozen 
ting. And over and under and all 
around, the earth, the air, the trees, 
the very rocks on which I stood seemed 
to shimmer and sway with the ebb and 
surge of a wild and ghostly music. 

And I could halfway see in the dim 
gtay light of ‘dawn the unspeakable 





grossness, the nakedness, the maleness, 
and the terrifying beauty of that 
obscene thing that pranced and 
cavorted in the midst of that ungodly 
congregation. 

I must have screamed; the ‘music 
stopped. The creature turned. It looked 
at me. For a moment, I stood trans- 
fixed. Fhen I was blindly trying to run 
when I lost my footing and went hurt- 
ling down the’ hillside: in a growing 
savalanche of rocks and pebbles. 

“I lay at the bottom of the cliff, my 
naked body bruised and bleeding, not 
thirty yards from that dreadful-ritual in 
an unknown wilderness. I tried to rise, 
but my legs collapsed and I sank down 
shelpless on the heap of rock and rub- 
ble. 

All was silent again. The goats had 
lifted their heads and were glaring at 
me, their necks-arched in anger. There 
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was a sharp, outrageous odor in the air 
that was both thrilling and nauseating. 
I was aware of a dark shape moving 
oy _ toward'me. A hysterical stranger within 
me, insane with joy, was struggling to 
claw its way out of my body to join it. 
The odor was overwhelming now, and 
the-wild thing inside me was screaming 
in the agony of a kind of deep psychic 
ofgasm that was pulsing my life away. 
Then a white blur broke from the cir- 
cle and came pounding toward me. I 
tealized that it was Snaghead, head 
down, horn flashing, his hoofs—hoofs 


shreds—sending out bits.of flying turf 
as he came. I shielded my head with my 
arms and waited for the first slashing 
blow. It never came. There was a sud- 





There is a lady in these parts 
Who has a demon in her womb 


Gnd knows it in her heart of hearts. 


. Snijoy the sunlight si pou can; 


(But still her lips part in a smile. 
‘ She plucks a flower for Her hair. 


‘ Gnd while her cuckold husband moves 
Sedately through his morning bath, 


She feels within het belly grow 
@ thing of dark satanic wrath, 


Watches while the sunlight dies. 


Jn the pupils of her eyes. 
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that I had seen cut rattlesnakes: to - 


den sense of release, and, the clean. 


She knows within her heart of hearts 
That crawling death lies cradled there, 


Gnd turns, and looking out the window 


The smile.slips off, there is a crawling 
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smell of wet goat hair, and Snaghead 
was standing over ‘me, his legs spread 
wide, his long curls covering my bat- 
tered body. 

Mercifully, I could see nothing. 
Snaghead stood stock still, a lion carved 
in, stone. There was a long silence. 
Then I heard what sounded like a low 
laugh; it could have been the nicker of 
a horse. 

Findlly, as from far down the canyon, 
I heard the same high fluting trill that 
had frightened the dogs so much. Only 
now it was not fearsome. It seemed to 
me to be sweet and plaintive, like 
something lost and lonely, calling to its 
mate. The thing inside me longed with 
all my soul to answer it. “ 

And when, at last, Snaghead. raed 
away from me and led his flock back up 


the mountainside, they left me there 
alone, a blasted, unsexed thing, sob- 
bing on the ground—sobbing because 
of a great emptiness within me—an 
emptiness that I have never filled, and 
cannot to this day. 

When I could stand and limp back 
up the trail, the dogs greeted me 
joyfully. The goats were lying quietly 
beneath the pines; not one of them 
looked in my direction., All that day I 
lay on my bed, and the goats waited for 
me, and in the evening I came out of 
the cabin and sat among them, and the 
next day Snaghead and I, like brother 
eunuchs, led the flock back out to 
graze. 

I never sang to goats again. 
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(By -csten did nét‘desétve his sur- 
roundings. He was the first 
fisherman of the season, which guaran- 
teed hirh a fine catch;"he’sat in a dry 
boat~tone without a single leak— far 
out on’a lake that was ruffled only 
enough to agitate his artificial fly. The 
sufi was watth, the-ait. was cool; he sat 
comfortably on a ¢ushioh; he had 
brought a hearty hinth; and two bottles 
of beer hung over the stem, in the cold 
water” ~ 

Any other man ete have been 
soaked with joy to be fishing on such a 
splendid day. Normally, Greenberg 
himself would have been ecstatic, but 
instead of relaxing and ‘waiting for a 
nibble, he was plagued by worries. 

This short} Slightly “gtdss, definitely 
bald, efiinently respectable’ biisiness- 
man livéd a ‘gypsy life. During the’sum- 
mer. he. dived in a hotel with kitchen 
privileges: “in ‘Rockaway; winters he lived 
if a hotel with kitchen privileges in 
Florida; and i in both places he operated 

concessions. For: yeats now, tain had 
fallen on schedule } “every weekend, and 
there, had been storms’ and floods on 
Detotation Days July 4th, ‘anid’ Labor 
Day. He did hot love his life, “buf ‘it’was 
a way of making a'living, * 

He closed his éyes atid ‘groaned. If he 
had only had a son ‘ifistead’ of his Rosie! 
Then things would have been mighty 
different— 

For one think, a*son could nin the 
hor dog and hamburger griddle, Esther 
could draw beer, and He‘would make 
soft drinks: “There would,"be small 
difference’ in the Bohs, Greenberg 
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admitted ‘to himself, but at least those 
profits could be put aside for old age 
instead of toward a dowry for his miser- 
ably ugly, dumpy, pitifully eager 
Rosie. 

“All right—so what do'I care if she 
don’t get married?” he had: cried to his 
wife a thousand times. “T’ll ‘support 
her. Other ‘mén can set up boys: in 
candy ‘stores with soda fountains that 
have only two spigots. Why should I 


shavé -to' give a boy a regular ‘Interna- 


tional Casino?” 

“May your tongue rot in your head, 
you no-good piker!”’she would scream. 
“Tt ain’t right for a girl to be an old 
maid. If we have to die in the poor- 
house I'll get my poor Rosie a husband. 
Every penny we don’t need for living 
goes to her dowry!” 

Gréenberg did not hate his daugh- 
tet, nor did he blame her for his misfor- 
tunes; yet, because of her, he was 
fishing with a broken rod that he had to 
tape together. 

That morning his wife opened her 


eyes and saw him packing his equip- 


ment. She instantly came awake. “Go 
ahead!” she shrilled—speaking in a 
conyérsational tone was not one of her 
accomplishments—“Go fishing, you 
Idafer! Leave me here alone. I can con- 


_ nect the beer pipes and the gas for soda 


water. [ can buy ice cream, frankfur- 
fers, rolls, syrup, and watch the gas and 
electric men at the same time. Go 
ahead—gé fishing!” 

“I ordered everything,” he mumbled 
soothirigly. “The gas and electric won’t 
be turned on today. I only wanted to go 
fishing—it’s my last chance. Tomorrow 
we open the concession. Tell the truth, 
Esther, can I go fishing after we open?” 

“I don’t care about that. Am I your 
wife or ain’t I, that you should go 
ordering everything without asking 


me—” 

He defended his actions. It was a tac- 
tical mistake. While she was still in 
bed, he should have picked up his 
equipment and left. By the time‘ the 
argument got ‘around to Rosie’s dowry, 
she stood facing him. 

“For myself I don’t care,” she yelled. 
“What kind of monster are you that 
you can go fishing while your daughter 
eats her heart out? And on a day like 
this yet! You should only have to tnake 
supper and dress Rosie up. A lot you 
care that a nice boy is coming to supper 
tonight and maybe taking Rosie out, 
you no-good: father; you!” 

From that point it was only one hot 
protest and a shrill curse to find himself 
clutching half a broken rod, with the 
other half being flung at his head. 


Now he sat in his beautifully dry 
boat on an excellent game lake far out 
on Long Island, desperately aware that 
any avetage fish might collapse his 
taped rod. 

What else could he expect? He ‘had 
missed his train; he had had to wait for 
the boathouse proprietor; his favorite 
dry fly was missing; and, since morn- 
ing, not a fish had struck at the bait. 
Not a single fish! 

And it was getting late. He had no 
more patience. He ripped the cap off a 
bottle of beer and drank it in order to 
gain coutage to change his fly for a less 
sporting bloodworm. It hurt him, but: 
he wanted a fish. 

The hook and the squirming worm 
sank. Before it came to rest, he felt a 
nibble. He sucked in his breath exul- 
tantly and snapped the hook deep into 
the fish’s mouth. Sometimes, he 
thought philosophically, they just 
won't take artificial bait. He reeled in 
slowly. 
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“Oh, Lord,” he prayed, “a dollar for 
charity—just don’t let the rod Bend in 
half where I taped it!” 

It was sagging dangerously: He 
looked at it unhappily.-and :raised :his 
ante to five.dollars; even-at rhat price it 
looked. impossible. He dipped :his rod 
into the water, parallel' with.the line, to 
remove the strain. He was’glad-no one 
could ‘see him do’it. The ree in 
without a fight. » 

“Have I—God’ forhid! got an eel or 
something not kosher?” he mumbled. 
“A plague on you+why, don’t you 
fight?” He did not ‘really’ care what it 
was—even an eelanything at all.. 

He pulled in a‘long;-pointed, brim- 
less green hat. 

For a ‘moment;he glared: at it. His 
mouth hardened. Then;,-viciously, he 
yanked the hat off the hook, threw it 
on the floor, and trampled: qn it. He 
rubbed his hands together in anguish. 

“All day I fish;’>che ‘wailed. “Two 
dollars for train.fare,a dollar for a-boat, 
asquarter for bait, a néw rod'I got to 
buy—and a five-dollar mortgage charity 
has got on me. For what?.For you, you 
hat, you!” 

Out in the water, an extremely civil 
voice asked politely: “May I: have.my 
hat, please?” ° 

‘ Greenburg -glowered up. He saw.a 
little man’ come swimming ‘vigorously 
through the water toward him: small 
arms crossed with enormous dignity; 
vast eats on a pointedrface propelling 
him quite rapidly and efficiently. With 
serious determination he drove through 
tHe water and, at thelstarboard rail, his 
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amazing ears kept him stationary while 
he looked gravely at Greenberg. 

“You are stamping on my hat,” he 
pointed out without anger. 

To Greenberg this was highly unim- 
portant. “With the ears you’re swim- 
ming,” he grinned in a superior way. 
“Do yot: look funny!” 

“How else could I swim?” the little 
man asked. politely. 

“With the arms and legs, like. 
regular human being» of course.” 

“But I am not a human being. lama 
water gnome, a relative of. the more 
common mining gnome, I cannot swim 
with -my arms because they must be 
ctossed to give an appearance of dignity 
suitable to a water-gnome; and my, feet 
are. used for writing and -holding 
things. On the other hand, my.ears are 
perfectly adapted for propulsjon in 
water. Consequently, I employ -them 
for that purpose. But please, my.hat— 
there are several matters requiring my 
immediate attention, and J must not 
‘waste time.” F 
« Gfeenberg’s unpleasant attitude 
xnoward the remarkably civi] gnome is 
easily understandable. He had found 
someone he could feel superior to,,and, 
by insulting .him, his depressed ego 
could expand. The’ water gnome cer- 
tainly looked inoffensive enough, 
being.only two feet tall. 


“What you got that’s so important to 
do, Big Ears?.’ he asked nastily. 

Greenberg hoped the gnome. would 
be offended..He was not,:since-his ears, 
to him, were perfectly normal, just as 
you would not be insulted if-aumember 
of a race of atrophied beings were to 
call you “Big Muscles.” -You might even 
feel. flattered. : 

‘I really- must hurry,” the gnome 
said, almost anxiously. “But if, Ihave 
to answer your questions in order to 
get ,back my hat—we are engaged in 
restocking the,Eastern waters with fish. 
Last year there.was quite a.drain. The 
bureau of fisheries is cooperating with 
us to some extent, but, of course, 
we,cannot depend toq much on them. 
Until the population rises to normal, 
every fish has instructions not to nib- 
ble.” 

.Greenberg: allowed, himself a smile, 
an annoyingly skeptical smile. 

“My main work,” the gnome went on 
resignedly, “is control .of the rainfall 
ovet the Eastern- seaboard« Our fact- 
finding committee, which ° “is scienti- 
ficaly situated in the meteorological 
center of the continent,,coordinates.the 
rainfall needs of the entire continent; 
and when they determine rhe amount 
of rain ngeded in. particular, spots of the 
East,.1 make it rain to that.extent: Now 
may I have my hat, please?! 











Greenberg laughed coarsely. “The 
first lie was big enough—about telling 
the fish not to bite. You shake it rain 
like I'm President of the United 
States!” He bent toward the gnome 
slyly. “How’s about proof?” 

“Certainly, if you insist.” The: gnome 
raised his patient, triarigular face 
toward a particularly clear “blue” spot in 
thie sky, 4 trifle’ to*one “side of Green- 
berg. “Watch thdt bit of the sky.” 

Greéenbetg looked up humorously. 
Even when a small dark cloud rapidly 
formed in the previously clear spot, -his 
grin remained broad. It could have. 
been coincidental. But then largé’c ‘drops. “f 
of undeniable rain fell over a twenty- 
foot circle; and Greenberg’s mocking 
grin shrank and grew sour. 

He glated hatred at the gtiome, 
finally convinced. “So you're the ‘dirty 
crook who makes it rain on weekends!” 

“Usually -on’ weekends duritig the 
summer;” thé gnome admitted. 
“Ninety-two percent of watér consump- 
tiorl is on weekdays. Obviously we'niust 
replace that water. The weekends, of 
course? afe the’ logical tirne.” 

“But, yout thief!”*!Greehberg- cried 
hysterically» “You-murderer! Watat do 
you cate what you do to my concession 
with’ yotr rain? “If ain’t’ bad -tnough 
business would’ be rotten éverf without 
rdin,"you got to;thake floods!” 

‘I’m sorry;” the gnome replied, 
untouched: by Greéeriberg’s’ rhetoric. 
“We dd not crédte ‘rainfall fot the 
béhefit of men. We are“here to protect 
the fish. 

“Now please give «ame my hat. I have 
wasted enough time, when J should be 
prépating ‘the: -extfettiely heavy rain 
needed for this coming weekend.” 

Gréenbérg jumped 'to*his.feet in ‘the 
unsteady Boat. *“Raint this -weekend— 
when I éafi-rhaybe make a profit for a 
‘chiirige! A lot you care if you ruin 
iisine’s. Mayyou and*your fish die a 
horrible, lirigeriftg death.” > 
*«A‘nd he’ furiously ripped“ the green 
hat"to"pietes arid ee them at the 
gnome. i 

“[’nt teally sérry-you did ‘that,” 
little féllow “said *¢4imly, his pan eats 
treadivig Water* without! tle: slightest 
increase of-pacé to'indi¢ate his anger. 
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“We Little Folk have no tempers to 
lose. Nevertheless, occasionally we find 
it necessary to discipline certain of your 
people in order to fétain our dignity. I 
am not malignant, but since you hate 
water and those who live in it, water 
and those who live in it will keep away 
from you:”* 

With his arms still folded in great 
dignity, the tiny water gnome flipped 
his vast eats and disappeared in'a eat, 
surface dive. 

Greenberg glowered at the spreading 
circles of waves. He did not grasp the 

‘gnome’s: final restraining order; he 
‘did* not even ‘attempt to interpret it. 
Instead he glared angrily out of the cor- 
ner of his-eye at the phenomenal circle 
of rain that fell from 4 perfectly clear 
sky. "The gnomé must have remem- 
bered it at length, for a moment later 
the rairi stopped. Like shutting off 
4 «faucet, Greenbetg -unwillingly 
thought. 

“Goodbye, weekend buisiness,? he 
growled. “If Esther-finds outd got into 
atyarguinent with the guy who makes it 
tain—” : 

He made an‘underhand cast, hoping 
for just one fish. The: line. flew out 
over thé water; then‘ the hook arched 
upward and came to rest several inches 
above the’surface, hanging’ quite stéad- 
ily arid’ without support'in'the air.+¢ 

“Well;"go down in-the water, damn 
you!” Greeriberg said viciously,-and he 
swishéd ‘his rod‘ back’and forth to’ pull 
the hook down from its ridiculous levi- 
‘tation. It refused. 

Muttéring something incoherent 
about beihg: hanged -before he’d give 
im, Greenberg*hurled-his useless ‘tod at 
the Wwater..By-this time’ he was riot sur- 
ptised When it hoveréd in the air above 
the lake. He merely glanced red-eyed ‘at 
it, ‘tossed out ‘the remains of the 
gnome’s‘hat, and snatched up the oars. 

When he pulled back on them to 
row to* land, -they*did not touch the 
water—nattrally. Instead they flashed 
unimpeded through -the air, .and 
.Greeriburg tumbled into the bow. 

“A-hal“he grated.-“‘Here’s where the 
‘trouble begins’ He bent-over the side. 
‘As he‘had suspected, the Keel’ floated. a 
remarkable distancé ‘above’ the’fake. 





By rowing against the air, he moved 
with maddening slowness toward 
shore, like a medieval conception of a 
flying machine. His main concern was 
that no one should see him in his 


humiliating position. 


At the hotel he tried to sneak past 
“the kitchen to the bathroom. He knew 
that Esther waited to cufsé ‘him “for 
fishing the day before opening, but 
more especially on the very day that a 
nice boy was coming to see her Rosie. If 
he could dress in a hurry, she might 
have less to say— 

“Oh, there you are, you good-for- 
nothing!” 

‘He froze. to a halt. 

“Look at you!” she screamed shrilly. 
“Filthy—you stink from fish!" * 

“I didn’t catch anything, darling,” 
he’ protested timidly:. 

“You stink anyhow. Go take‘a' bath, 
may you drown in it! Getidressed in 
two minutes: or less, and entertain the 
boy whénrhe.gets here. Hurry!” 

He ‘locked himself. in,, happy: to 
escape her voice, started’ the water in 
the ‘tub, and stripped from the waist 
up.:A hot bath, he ‘hoped, would: rid 
him of.his depressed feeling: 

First, no fish; now, rain on week- 
ends! What would Esther say—if she 


“knew, of course. And, of course, he 


wotild not tell her. 

“Let myself, in for a lifetime of - 
curses?” he sneered. “Hla!” 

He clamped a new blade. into his 
tazor,, Opened the tube of shaving 
cream, and stared objectively :at the 
mitror. The «dominant feature of the 
soft, ‘chubby fate:that*stared baek was 
its black stubble; but -he sét his stub- 
born chin and glowered. He really 
looked quite fierce afd indomitable. 
Unfortunately, Esther never saw his 
face in ‘that uncharacteristic pose, 
otherwise she would spéak more softly. 

“Herman Greenberg never gives in!” 
he whispered between .savagely shard- 
ened lips. “Rain on’ weekends,» no 
fish-eanything heswants; a lot I care! 
Believé me, he'll come crawling to me 
before, I go.to himy’” « 

* He gradually. became ‘aware ‘that: his 
shaving «brush .was not getting wet. 
Whén he lobked down. and: saw the 
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water dividing into streams that flowed 
around it, his-determined face slipped 
and grew desperately anxious. He ,tried 
to trap the water—by catching it in his 
cupped hands; by creeping up on it 
from behind, as if it were some shy ani- 
mal, and shoving his .brush, at it— 
but it broke and ran away from his 
touch. Then he jammed jhis palm 
against the faucet. Defeated, the-heard 
it gurgle back down the pipe, probably 
as far as the main. : 

. “What.do, I do now?” he groaned. 
“Will Esther give it to me if I don’ttake 
a shave! But how? ..% J can’t shave 
without water.’ B 

Glumly, he shut otf the «bath, 
undressed, and stepped .into:the,tub. 
He lay down to soak. It took-a mqment 
of horrified stupor to realize that he, was 
completely dry arid that he ‘lay.in a 
waterless bathtub. Fhe water, in one 
surge of revulsion,:‘had: swept out-onto 
the floor. 

“Herman, stop ‘splashing!” ie wife 
yelled. “I just washed ,that floor. If I 
find one little puddle,J’ll'murder you!” 

Greenberg surveyed,the: instep-deep 
pool over the bathroom flodr.’“Yes; my 
love,” he croaked uphappily. _, 

With an inadequate washrag he 
chased the elusive ‘water, hoping to 
mop it all up before it could seep, 
through to the apartment below. His 
washrag temaineddry, however, and 
he knew that the ceilirg beneath was 
dripping. The watér was still,on: the 
floor. 

In despair, he sat-on nehe edge of the 
bathtub. For some time» he sat in 
silence. Then his wife banged on the 
door, urging him,,to come out, He 
started and dressed moodily. 

« When he sneaked: out and shut.the 
bathroom door .tightly on the. floor 
inside, he was extremely «dirty and;his 
face-was raw where he had, experimen- 
tally attempted -tovshave, with. a dry 
razor. 

“Rosie! he called in a hoarse 
whisper. “Sh! ‘Where’s Mamma?” 

His daughter sat on the stiidio couch 
and applied nail polish, to, her stubby 
«fingers. “You look terrible,” she saide 
in’a conversational tone. “Aren’t fou 
going to shave?” 
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He recoiléd at the sqund-of her voice, 
which, to-him, toared out like a siren. 
“Quiet, Rosie! Sh!” And for further 
emphasis, he shoved his lips out against 
a warning finger. He heard his wife 
striding -heavily. areund the kitchen. 
“Rosie,” he, coogd, “Till give yqu, a 
dollar if you'll mop up the water I 
spilledain the bathroom.” 

“I,,can’t, Papa,” she- stated firmly. 
“I’m all dressed.” 

“Two dollars, Rosie—all-right, two 
and a,half, -you ,blackmailer.” 

He flinched when he heagd her gasp 
in the bathroom; but, when she came 
owt with soaked shoes, he fled down- 
stairs: He wandered aimlessly auae 
the village. : 2 

~Now he, was in for, it, he (eet 
screams from Esther, .tears from 
Rosie—plus a new pair of shoes: for 
Rosie and two and a half dollars. It 
would be worse, though, if he cpuld 
not get cid-of his whiskers— 

.Rubbing the tender spots where his 
dry razor had, raked -his face, he mused 
blankly at a drygstore.window. He, saw 
nothing to help him, -but he went 
inside anyhow and stood hopefully at 
the drug counter. A-face peered at him 
though a space -scratched in the, ywall- 
case mirror, and the druggist.came out. 
A nice-looking, intelligent fellow, 
Greenberg saw at a glance. 

“What you.got for.shaying that I can 
use,without water?”-he asked. ; 

“Skin irritation, .eh?.’ the pharmacist 
replied: “I got something very = for 
that.” 

“No, It’ just: Well, I don’t Jike fo 
shave with water.’ 

The «druggist ceored disappointed. 
“Well, I got brushless shaving -creqgm.” 
Then he brightened. “But J got an elec- 
tric razotr-—much better.” 

»"How-much?” Greenberg asked cau- 
tiously., + i 

“Only, fifteen, dollars; «and, it lasts a 
lifetimes’? 5 5 . 7 

“Give me the shaving cream,’ 
Greenberg said: “coldly. 

With the.tactical science of a, military 
expert, he walked around until sqme 
time after dark. Only then did, he.go 
back to-the hotel, -to- wait outside. It 
was after seven, he was getting hungry, 





and the people who entered the. hotel 
he knew.as permanent summer guests. 
At last a stranger passed him,and ran 
up-the stairs. 

» Greenberg hesitated fot a ,moment. 
The stranger was, scatcely a, boy,. as 
Esther had definitely termed him, but 
Greenberg reasoned that her term was 
metely. wish-fulfillment, and he jaun- 
tily ran up behind him. ‘ 

He allowed a.few minutes to pass, for 
the -man to introduce himself and let 
Esther and Rosie don gheir company 
manners. Then, secure. in the know- 
ledge that there would be, no scene 
until the guest left, he entered. 

He waded through a. hostile atmos, 
phere, urbanely shook hands with Sam- 
mie Katz,, who was a doctor—prob- 
ably, Greenberg thought shrewdly,. in 
seacch of .an  office--and excused 
himself. . 

In the bathroom he carefully read 
the directions for using-brushless shav- 
ing cream. He felt less confident when 
he realized that he had to wash_his face 
thoroughly with soap and water, but 
without benefit of either he spread the 
cream .on, patted it, and waited for his 
beard to,softea. It did got, as he dis- 
covered while shaving, He wiped :his 
face dry. The towel was -sticky and 
black, with whiskers suspended, in 
paste, and for that he knew there 
would -be mere hell..to pay, He 
shrugged resignedly. He would have to 
spend fifteen dollars for an electric 
razor after all; this foolishness was 
costing him a fortune! 

That they were ‘waiting for him 
before, beginning sypper, was,," he 
knew, .only a gesture- for the sake of 
company. Without changing her hard, 
brilliant, smile, Esther whispered: 
“Wait!.D'll get-you later—” 

He smiled,back, his tortured, slashed 
face creasing painfully. All that could 
be changed by ‘his being enormausly 
pleasant to Rosie's young man. .If he 
could slip Sammie a few dollars—more 
expense, -he:,groqned—to take Rosje 
out,, Esther, would forgive. eyerything. 

He was too-engaged in, beaming and 
putting Sammie ,at ease to, think, of 
what would-happen after he-ate caviar 
canapes. Under: other circumstances 
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Greenberg would have been repulsed 
by Sammie’s ultra-professional waxed 
mustache—an _ offensively _— small, 
pointed thing—and his commercial 
attitude towatd podr‘Rosiet but Green- 
berg fégarded him as‘a potéritial savior. 

“You open an office yet, Doctor 
Katz?” 

“Not yet.'You know howthings' are. 
Anyhow, call me’Sammie.” 

Gteenberg ‘recognized the gambit 
with satisfaction, since it seemed to 
please’ Esther $0 much. At one stroke 
Sammie had ingratiated himself and 
hegun bargaining negotiations. 

Without another word, Greenberg 
lifted his spoon to‘attack the soup. It 
would ‘be’ ea’y to ‘snare’ this eaget doc- 
tor: A doctor! No wonder Esther and 
Rosié were so puffed with-joy” 

In ‘the proper: company’ way, he 
pushed his spoon away from him. The 
soup spilled onto the-tabledloth: 

“Not so’ hard, you dope;”: Esther 
hissed. 

He drew the spoon toward him. The 
soup leaped:off it like a live thing and 
splashed over ~him—turning, “fust 
before coritact, to: fall on the flbot. He 
gulped dnd‘ pushed the bowl away. 
This time the soup poured over the side 
of the -plate «ind lay in a huge puddle 
on the table. a 

“I didn’t-waht any soup anyhow,”*he 
said in a horrible attempt at levity: 
Lucky fot*him, he thought’wildly, that 
Sarhmie was there to pacify Esther with 
his stmdoth college talk—not« a+bad 
fellow, Sammie, in spite of his mus- 
tacHe; he’d’come’ in handy at times. 

Greénberg ‘lapsed irité:a paralysis of 
feat: He was thirsty after havirig eaten 
the caviar, which beats herring any 
time as a“thirst raiser. But the know- 
ledge that he could not -touch ‘water 
withdut ‘having it-recoil and perhaps 
spill: made his thirst «a+ monumental 
craving: He attacked me probleni cun- 
ningly. 

‘The others were eieneaal and 
rather hysterically. He waited until ‘his 
courdpé was equal to his thirst; then he 
iednedbver'the table with a glass in his 
hand: “Sammie, do you*mind—a little 
water, huh?” 

Sammie poured from a pitcher while 
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Esther watched for more of his tricks. It 
was to be expected, but still he was 
shocked ‘when the water exploded out 
of the glass directly at Sammie’s only 
suit. 

“If you'll exctise me,” Sammie said 
angrily, “I don’t like to eat with 
luriatics.” ; 

And he left, though Esther cried:and 
begged Him to stay. Rosie was too 
stunned to move. But-when the door 
closed, ‘Greenberg raised his agonized 
eyes to watch his wife stalk murderously 
toward hin. 


Greenberg stood on “the boardwalk 
outside his téncession and glated 
blearily at the peaceful, blue; highly 
unpleagarit ocean. He wondered what 
would happen if he started at the edge 
of theewater and strode out. He could 
probably! walk right to Europe on dry 
laid. 

It was early—much too early for 
business--and he was tired. Neither he 
‘nor Esther had ‘slept; and-it was prac- 
tically certain that the neighbors hadf't 
either. But above all he was inctedibly 
thirsty: 

In- a spirit of experimentation, he 
mixed ‘a soda. Of course its high-water 
conteht'made it slop onto the floor. For 
breakfast He had surreptitiously tried 
fruit juice and coffee without success. 

With his tongue dry to the point of 
furriness,he sat-weakly on & boardwalk 
bench in front of his concession. It was 
Friday mérning; which meant that the 
day was clear, with a promise of intense 
heat. Had it been Saturday, it naturally 
would have been raining. 

“This year,” he moaned, “I'll be 
wiped: out. If I cari’t mix soda’. why 
should beer stay in a glass for‘me? I 
thought I could ‘hire a boy for ten 
dollars.a week to ran the*hotadog grid- 
dle; I could make sodas, and Esther 
could draw beer. All I can do’ is make 
hot dogs, Esther can still draw beér? but 
twenty or’maybe twenty-five a week I 
got to pay a sodaman. I won't-even 
come ‘out Squate—a’ fortune’ I'll lose!” 
“Lhe situatiori really was desperate. 
Concessions depend on too many fac- 
tors*'to ‘be anything but capriciously 
profitable. 





‘His throat was: fiery and his soft 
brown eyes held a fierce-glaze when the 
gas and electric were turned*on,, the 
beer pipes connected, the tank of ‘car- 
bon dioxide hitched to the pump, and 
the refrigerator started. 

Gradually, the beach was filling with 
bathers. Greenberg “writhed on_ his 
bench and envied them. They could 
swim and drink without having liquids 
draw away from them as if in-horror. 
They were not thirsty— 

And then he saw his first customers 
approach. His business experience was 
that morning customers buy only’soft 
drinks. In a miad haste he put*up the 
shutters and fled to-the hotel. 

“Esther!” he cried. “I got to tell you. 
I can’t stand it” 

Threateningly, his wife -held ‘her 
broom like a baseball bat’ “Go -batk to 
the concession, -you crazy fool. Ain’t 
you done enough alreatly?”’: 

He could not be hurt more than he 
had been. For‘once ‘he did not cringe. 
“You got-to Help: me, Esther.” 

“Why didn’t you shave,-you no-good 
bum? Is that any way—” 

“That’s what I'got to tell you.” Yester- 
day I got into an aeuinent with a water 
gnome—” 

““A what?” Fisther looked: at him 
suspiciotsly. 

“A water gnome,” he babbled in a 
tush of*words. “A little man so high, 
with big ears that he swims with; and 
he makes it rain—” 

“Herman!” she screamed. “Stop that 
nonsense. You're crazy!¥ 

Greenberg pounded his forehead 
with his fist. “f aiz’* crazy. Look, 
Esther. Come with me into the 
kitchen.” " 

She followed him readily’ enough, 
but: her attitude ‘made him feel more 
helpless and alone than ever, With-her 
fists on her-plump hips and her feet-set 
wide,’ she cautiduslywatched him try to 
fill a glass of water. 

“Don’t-you see?” Hie wailed. “It won't 
go in the glass. Ie spills- vall over. It*runs 
away from-me.’ 

She was puzzled. “What happened 
to you?” 

Brokenly, Greenberg told .of his 
encounter with the water gnome, leav- 
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ing ,out no single degrading detail. 
“And now I can’t touch water,” he 
ended. “I can’t drink it. I can’t make 
sodas. On top of it all, I. got such a 
thirst it’s killing me.” 

Esther's teaction was instantaneous. 
She threw her arms around him, drew 
his head down to her shoulder, and 
patted him comfortingly as if he were a 
child, “Herman, my ppor Herman!” 
she breathed tenderly. “What did we 
ever do to deserve such a curse?” 

“What shall I do, Esther?” he cried 
helplessly. 

She held him at arm’s length. “You 
got to go to a doctor,” she, said firmly. 
“How long can you go without drink- 
ing? Without water you'll, die. Maybe 
sometimes I am a little hard on you, 
but you know I love you—” 

“I know, Mamma,” he sighed. “But 
how can a doctor help me?” 

“Am I a doctor that J should know? 
Go anyhow. What can you lose?” 

He hesitated. “I need fifteen dollars 
for an electric razor,” he said in a low, 
weak voice. 

“So?” she replied. “If you got to, you 
got to. Go, darling. I'll take.care of the 
concession.” 

Greenberg no longer felt deserted 
and alone. He walked almost confi- 
dently to a doctor's office. Manfully, he 
explained his symptoms. The doctor 
listened with professional sympathy, 
until Greenberg reached his description 
of the water gnome. { 

Then his eyes glittered and nar- 
rowed. “I know just the thing for you, 
Mr. Greenberg,” he interrupted., “Sit 
there until I come back.” 

Greenberg sat quietly. He eyen per- 
mitted himself a surge of hope. But it 
seemed only a moment later that he 
was vaguely conscious of a siren scream- 
ing toward him; and then he was over- 
whelmed by the doctor and two interns 
who pounced on him and tried to 
squeeze him into a bag. 

He resisted, of course. He was terri- 
fied enough to punch wildly. “What 
are you doing to me?” he shrieked. 
“Don’t put that thing on me!” 


= “Easy now,” the doctor soothed? 
1m © 6©/ “Everything will be all right.” 


Ts was on that humiliating scene that 
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the policeman, required by law to 
accompany public ambulances, 
appeared. “What's up?” he asked. 

“Don’t stand there, you fathead,” an 
intern shouted. “This man’s crazy. 
Help us get him into this strait jacket.” 

But the policeman approached inde- 
cisively. “Take it easy, Mr. Greenberg. 
They ain’t gonna hurt you while I'm 
here. What's it all about?” 

“Mike!” Greenberg cried, and clung 


to his protector’s sleeve. “They think 
I'm crazy—" 
“Of course he’s crazy,” the doctor 


stated. “He came in here with a fan- 
tastic yarn about a.water gnome, put- 
ting a curse on him.” 

“What kind of a curse, Mr. Green- 
berg?” Mike asked cautiously, 

“I got into an argument with the 
water gnome who makes it rain and 
takes care of the fish,” Greenberg 
blurted. “I tore up his hat. Now he 
won't let water touch me. I can’t drink, 
or anything—” 

The doctor nodded. “There you are. 
Absolutely i insane.’ 

“Shut up.” For a long moment, Mike 
stared curiously at Greenberg. Then: 
“Did any of you scientists think of 
testing him? Here, Mr. Greenberg.” 
He poured water into a paper cup and 
held it out. 

Greenberg moved to take it. The 
water backed up against the cup’s far 
lip; when he took it in his hand, the 
water shot out into the air. 

“Crazy, is he?” Mike asked with 
heavy irony. “I guess you don’t know 
there’s things like gnomes and elves. 
Come with me, Mr. Greenberg.” 

They went out together and walked 
toward the boardwalk. Greenberg told 
Mike the entire story and explained 
how, besides being so uncomfortable to 


‘him, personally, it would ruin him 


financially. 

“Well, doctors can’t help you,” Mike 
said at length. “What do they know 
about the Little Folk? And I can't say I 
blame you for sassing the gnome. You 
ain’t Irish or you'd have spoke with 
more respect to him. Anyhow, you're 
thirsty. Can’t you drink anything?” 

“Not a thing,” Greenberg said 
mournfully. 





They gntered_ the’ concession. . A 
single “glance, “told ‘Greenberg that 
business was very quist;. but even that 
could not lower his, feglings more. than 
they already.were. Esther elgtched him 
as soon as she saw them. 

“Well?” she asked anxiously. 

Greenberg, shrugged in despair. 
“Nothing. He thought I was crazy.’ 

Mike stated qt the bar. Memory 
seemed to struggle I behind his reflective 
eyes. “Sure,” he said after a long pause. 
“Did you try beer, Mr. Greenberg? 
When I was a boy, my old mother told 
me all abaut elves and gnomes and the 
rest of the Little Folk. She knew’ them, 
all right. They don’t,touch alcohol, you 
know. Try drawing a glass of beer—” 

Greenberg trudged obediently be- 
hind the bar and held a glass under the 
spigot. Suddenly. his despondent J face 
brightened. Beer creamed. into the 
glass—and stayed there! Mike and 
Esther grinned at each other as 
Greenberg threw back his head and 
furiously drank. 

“Mike!” he crowed. “I’m saved. Yoy 
got to drink with me!” 

“Well—'” Mike protested feebly. 

By late afternoon, Esther had to close 
the concession and take her husband 
and Mike to.the hotel. 


The following day, ‘being Saturday, 
brought a flood of rain. "Greenberg 
nursed an imposing hangover that was 
constantly aggravated by his having to 
drink beer in order to satisfy his recur- 
ring thirst. He thought of forbidden 
icebags and alkaline drinks in an agony 
of longing. 

“I can’t stand it!” he groaned. “Beer 
for breakfast —phooey!” 

“It’s betcer than nothing,” Esther 
said fatalistically. 

“So help me, I-don’t know if it is. 
But, darling, you ain’t mad at me on 
account of Sammie, are you?” 

She smiled gently. “Poo! Talk dowry 
and he'll come back quick.” 

“That's what-I thought. But what am 
I going to do, about my curse?” 

Cheerfully, Mike furled an umbrella 
and strode in with a little old woman, 
whom he introduced as his mother. 
Greenberg enviously saw evidence. of 
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the effectiveness of icebags and alkaline 
drinks, for Mike had bee just as high 
as he the day before. 

“Mike told me about you and the 
gnome,” thé old lady said. “Now I 
know the Little Folk well, and I don’t 
hold you to blame for insulting him, 
seeing’ you never met a gnome before. 
But I suppose you want to get rid of 
your curse, Are you repentant?” 

Greenberg shuddered. “Beer for 
breakfast! Can you dsk?” 

“Well, just you go to this lake ‘and 
give the gnome proof.” 

“What kind of proof?” Greenberg 
asked eagerly. 

“Bring him sugar. The Little Folk 
love the stuff—” 

Greenberg beamed. “Did you hear 
that, Esther? I'll get a barrel—” 

“They love sugar, but they can’t eat 
it,” the old lady broke in. “It melts in 
water. You got to figure out a way so it 
won't. Theri the little gentleman’'ll 
know you're repentant for real.” 

“A-ha!” Greenberg cried. “I knew 
there was a catch!” 

There was a sympathetic silence 
while his agitated mind attacked the 
problem from all angles. Then the old 
lady said in awe: “The minute J saw 
your place I knew Mike had told the 
truth. I never seen a sight like it in my 
life—rain coming down, like the flood, 
everywhere élse; but all around this 
place, in a big circle, it’s dry as a bone!” 

While Greenberg scarcely heard her, 
Mike nodded and Esther seemed pecu- 
liarly interested in’ the phenomenon. 
When he adinitted defeat and came 
out,of his reflected stufpor, he was alorie 
in the concession, with only a vague 
memory of Esther’s saying shé would 
not be back for several hours. 

“What am I going to do?” he mut- 
tered. “Sugar that won’t melt—” He 
drew a glass of beer and drank it 
thoughtfully. “Particular they got to be 
yet. Ain’t it good enough if I bring sim- 
ple syrup? That’s sweet.’ 

He puttered about ‘the place, looking 
for something to do. He could not 
polish the fountain or the bar, and the 
few frankfutters broiling on the griddle 
probably would go to waste. The floor 
had already been swept. Sé he sat 
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uneasily and worried about his prob- 
lem. 

“Monday, no matter what,” he 
resolved, “I'll go to the lake. It don’t 
pay to go tomorrow. I'll only catch a 
cold because it’ll rain.” 

At last Esther returned, smiling in a 
strange way. She was extremely gentle, 
tender, and thoughtful; and for that he 
was appreciative. But that night and all 
day Sunday he understood the reason 
for her happiness. 

She had spread word that, while it 
rained in every other place all over 
town, their concession was miraculously 
dry. So, besides a headache that made 
his body throb in rhythm to its vast 
pulse, Greenberg had to work like six 
men satisfying the crowd who mobbed 
the place to see the miracle and enjoy 
the dry warmth. 

How much they took in will never be 
known. Greenberg made it a practice 
not to discuss such personal matters. 
But it is quite definite that not even in 
1929 had he done so well over a single 
weekend. 


Very early Monday morning he was 
dressing quietly, not to disturb his 
wife. Esther, however, rais¢d herself 
on her elbow and looked at him doubt- 
fully. 

“Herman,” she called softly, “do you 
feally have to go?” 

He turned, puzzled. “What do you 
mean—do I have to go?” 

“Well—* she hesitated. Then: 
“Couldn’t you wait until the end of the 
season, Herman, darling?” 

He staggered back a step, his face 
working in horror. “What kind of an 
idea is that for my own wife to have?” 
he croaked. “Beer I have to drink 
instead of water. How can I stand it? 
Do you think’ I Ake beer? I can’t wash 
myself. Already people don’t like to 
stand neat me; and how will they act at 
the end of the season? I go around 
looking like a bum because my beard is 
too tough : for an electric razor, and I'm 
all the time drunk—the first Green- 
berg to be a drunkard. I want to be 
respected—” 

“IT know, Herman, darling,” she 
sighed. “But I thought for the sake of 





our Rosie— Such a business we've never 
done like we did this weekend. Tf it 
rains every Saturday and Sunday, but 
not on our concession, we'll make a for- 
tune!” 

“Esther!” Herman cried, shocked. 
“Doesn’t my health mean anything?” 

“Of course, darling. Only I thought 
maybe you could stand it for—” 

He snatched his hat, tie, and jacket, 
and slammed the door. Outside, 
though, he stood indeterminedly. He 
could hear his wife crying, and he 
realized that, if he succeeded in getting 
the gnome to remove the curse, he 
would forfeit an opportunity to make a 
great deal of money. 

He finished dressing more slowly. 
Esther was right, to a certain extent: If 
he could tolerate his waterless condi- 
tion— 

“No!” he gritted decisively. “Already 
my friends avoid me. It isn’t right that 
a respectable man like me should 
always be drunk and not take a bath. 
So we'll make less money. Money isn’t 
everything—” 

And with great determination he 
went to the lake. 

But that evening, before going 
home, Mike walked out of his way to 
stop in at the concession. He found 
Greenberg sitting on a chair, his head 
in his hands, and his body rocking 
slowly in anguish. 

“What is it, Mr. Greenberg?” he 


asked gently. 
Greenberg looked up. His eyes were 
dazed. “Oh, you, Mike,” he said 


blankly. Then his gaze cleared, grew 
more intelligent, and he stood up and 
led Mike to the bar. Silently, they 
drank beer. “I went to the lake today,” 
he said hollowly. “I walked all around 
it, hollering like mad. The gnome 
didn’ t stick his head out of the water 
once.” 

“t know,” Mike nodded ‘sadly. 
“They're busy all the time.” 

Greenberg spread his hands implor- 
ingly. “So what can I do? I can’t write 
him a letter or send him a telegram; he 
ain’t got a door to knock on or a bell for 
me to ring. How can I get him to come 
up and talk?” 

His shoulders sagged. 
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“Here, Mike. 











“T know how it is,” Mike said around 


a mouthful of food. 
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On the train rhey attempted to make 
plans. But they were faced by a phe- 
nomenon that neither had-encountered 

jaa before, and so they: got nowhere. They 








Have a cigar. You “béen a real good 
friend, but I guess we're:Jitked.” 

They stood in am awkward silence. 
Finally Mike blurted: “Real hot today. 
A regular scorcher.” ; 4 

“Yeah. Esther, says business was 

pretty good, if-it keeps.up.” 
Mike fumbled ‘at-«the cellophane 
: “wrapper. Greenberg said: “Anyhow, 
suppose I did talk to the gnome. What 
about the sugar?” % 

The silence dragged itself out, 
became tense and uncomfortable. Mike 
was distinctly embarrassed. His 
brusque nature was not adapted for 
‘comforting discouraged friends. With. 
immense. concenttation .he tolled the 
cigar between his fingers and listened 
for a rustle. 

“Day like this’s hell on cigars,” he 
mumbled, for the sake of conversation. 
“Dries them like nobody’s business. 
This one ain’t, though.” 

“Yeah,” Greenberg said abstract- 
edly. “Cellophane keeps them—” 

They looked suddenly at each other, 
their faces clean of expression. 

“Holy smoke!” Mike yelled. 

“Cellophane on sugar!” Greenberg 
choked out. 

“Yeah,” Mike whispered .in awe. “T'll 
switch my day off with Joe, ‘and I'll go 


to the lake with you tomorrow. I'll call — 


for you early.” 
- ’Greenberg pressed his hand, too 
‘strangled by emotion for speech. When 
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Esther caime to relieve him, he left her 
at the concession with only the inex- 
perienced griddle boy to assist -her, 
while he searched the village for cubes 
of sugar wrapped in cellophane. 


The sun had scarcely risen when 
Mike reached the hotel, but Greenberg 
had long been dressed and stood on the 
porch waiting impatiently. Mike was 
genuinely anxious for his friend. 
Greenberg staggered along toward the 


station, his eyes almost crossed.with the . 


pain of a terrific hangover. 

They stopped at a cafeteria for 
breakfast. Mike ordered orange: juice, 
bacon and eggs, and coffee half-and- 
half. When he heard the order, Green- 
berg had to gag down a lump in his 
throat: 

“What'll you have?” the counterman 
asked. 

Greenberg flushed. “Beer,” he said 
hoarsely. 

“You. kidding me?” Greenberg 
shook his head, unable to speak. 
“Want anything with it? Cereal, pie, 
toast—” 

“Just beer.” And he forced himself to 
swallow it. “So help me,” he hissed at 
Mike, “another beer for breakfast will 
kill me!” 





walked glumly to the lake, fully aware 
that they would have to employ the 
empirical method of discarding tactics 
that did not work. 

“How about a boat?” Mike sug- 
gested. 

“Tt won't stay in the water with me in 
it. And you can’t row it." 

“Well, what'll we do then?” 

Greenberg bit his lip and stared the 
beautiful blue lake. There the gnome 
lived, so near to them. “Go through 
the woods along the shore, and holler 
like hell. I'll go the opposite way. We'll 
pass each other and meet at the boat- 
house. If the gnome comes up, yell for 
me.” 

“Okay,” Mike said, not very 
confidently. 

The lake was quite large,.and they 
walked slowly around it, pausing often 
to get the proper stance for particularly 
emphatic shouts. But two hours later, 
when they stood opposite each other 


with the, full’ diameter of thé lake 


between them, Greenberg heard Mike’s 
hoarse voice: “Hey, gnome!” 

“Hey, gnome!” Greenberg yelled. 
“Come on up!” 

An hour later they crossed paths. 
They were tired, discouraged, and their 
throats burned; and only fishermen dis- 
turbed the lake’s surface. 

“The hell with this,” Mike said. “It 
ain’t doing any good. Let’s go back to 
the boathouse.” 

“What’ll we do?” Greenberg rasped. 
“T can’t give up!” 

They trudged back around the lake, 
shouting. half-heartedly. At the 














boathoyse, Greenberg had to admit 
that he was beaten. The boathouse 
owner marched threateningly toward 
them. 

“Why don’t you maniacs get away 
from here?” he barked. “What's the 
idea of hollering and scaring away ‘the 
fish? The guys are sore—” 

“We're not going to holler any 
more,” Greenberg said. “It’s no use.” 

When they bought beer and Mike, 
on an impulse, hired a boat, the owner 
cooled off with amazing: rapidity, and 
went off to unpack bait. 

“What did -yow get a boat for?” 
Greenberg‘ asked. “T can’t ride in it.” 

“You're not going to. You're gonna 
walk.” 

“Around the lake again?” Greenberg 
cried. 

“Nope. Look, Mr. Greenberg. 
Maybe the gnome can’t hear us through 
all that. water. Gnomes ‘ain’t hard- 
hearted. If he heard us and thought 
you were sorry, he’d take his curse off 
you in a jiffy.” oes 

Maybe.” Greenberg. was* not con- 
vinced. “So where do I come in?” 

“The way I figure it, some way or 
other you push water away, but the 
water pushes you away just asshard. 
Anyhow, I hope so.: If it does, you-can 
walk on the lake.” As he spoke, Mike 
had been lifting large: stones and 
dumping them on the bottom of the 
boat. “Give me a hand with these.” 
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Any activity, however useless, was 
better than none, Greenberg felt. He 
helped Mike fill the boat until just the 
gunwales were above water. Then Mike 
got in and shoved off. 

“Come on,” Mike said. “Try to walk 
on the water.” 

Greenberg hesitated. “Suppose I 
can’t?” 

“Nothing’ll happen to you. You 
can’t get-wet, so you won't drown,” 

The logic of Mike’s statement 
reassured Greenberg. He stepped out 
boldly. He experienced a peculiar sense 
of. accomplishment when the water 
hastily retreated under his feet into 
pressure bowls and an unseen, power- 
ful force buoyed him upright across the 
lake’s surface. Though his footing was 
not too secure, with care he was able to 
walk quite swiftly. 

“Now what?” he asked almost hap- 
pily. 

Mike had kept pace with him in the 
boat. He shipped ‘his oars and passed 
Greenberg a rock. “We'll drop them all 
over the lake-make it damned -noisy 
down there and upset the place. That'll 
get him up.” 

They were more hopeful now, and 
their comments, “Here’s one that'll 
wake’ him,” and “T'll hit him right on 
the noodle with this one,” served to 
cheer them still further. And less than 
half the rocks had been dropped when 
Greenberg: halted, a boulder in his 


hands. Something inside him wrapped 
itself tightly around his heart, and his 
jaw dropped. 

‘Mike followed his awed, joyful gaze. 
To himself, Mike had to admit that the 
gnome, propelling himself through the 
water with his ears, arms folded in 
tremendous dignity, was a funny sight. 

“Must you drop rocks and disturb us 
at our work?” the gnome asked. 

Greenberg gulped. “I’m sorry, Mr. 
Gnome,” he said nervously. “I couldn't 
get you to come up by yelling.” 

The gnome looked at him. “Oh. 
You are the mortal who was disci- 
plined. Why did you return?” 

“To tell you. that I’m sorry and I 
won't insult you again.” 

“Have you proof of your sincerity?” 
the gnome asked quietly. 

Greenberg fished furiously in his 
pocket and -brought out’a handful ‘of 
sugar wrapped ‘in cellophane, which he 
tremblingly handed to the gnome. 

“Ah, very clever, indeed,” the litle 
man said, unwrapping a cube and.pop- 
ping it eagerly into’ his mouth. “Long 
time since I’ve had some.” 

A moment later, Greenberg splut- 
tered-and floundered under the sur- 
face. Even if Mike had not caught his 
jacket and helped him up, he could 
almost have enjoyed the sensation of 
being able to drown. 


—— 
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Notes from the Journal of H. L. Gold 


ORIGIN: It is 1938, 1 am 24, and] am 
walking in dismal rain toward John 
Campbell's office for a story conference, 
me without a single idea in my‘htad 

. . except worried subvocalization of 
an old song about walking (running?) 
between raindrops. A sudden feeling of 
elation: 


PREMISE: Hey; how about a man 
whom water will zo¢ touch? 


_ 


POSSIBILITIES: Just“one—experiment 
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goes blooey; inverted ionization ought 
to account more or less reasonably for 
the phenomenon. But Editor Campbell 
vetoes, and—unbelievably—wants, 
instead, to have something like a water 
gnome put a curse on the protagonist! 
“But,” I protest, “you're putting out 
Astounding—a science fictiori maga- 
zine!” “A water gnome,” he repeats, 
ighoring me. “Now all you have to do is 
figufe out a reason for the curse.” I 
leave in complete confoundment,- but 
with an order for a stoty—a fantasy! 


Why would he ‘want a ‘pure fantasy 
when he’s puttitig out science fiction? I 
shrug—that’s Azs business, not mine. 
All right, a supernatural eutse. But 
why, and how'is it gotten rid-of? 


DEVELOPMENT: The two big prob- 
lems are finding someone to whom the 
curse would be a real disaster instead of 
an annoying inconvenience, and using 
that to goad him into forcing the water 
gnome to put the curse on him. Water- 
supply engineer? Obvious and dull. 
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Sea captain? Equally obvious and sure 
to be a ranting nuisance. Avoid obvi- 
ousness’ and use frustration of a quietly 
desperate sort rather than rage. If possi- 
ble, work in a gain of somie- “kind ‘that 


will give the curse a backhanded advan- 
tage ase well as the overt disaster. 
Hmnim. Lessee. . . . The-water gnome 


controls rainfall,, makes it ‘pour on , 


weekends because water consumption 
is'greatest.during the. week£ the latter 
true, thie former’ sgemingly true. Now — 
who would be angriest at ‘that arrange-. 
ment? The answer comies to me instantly 
because ‘I live in a seaside resort’ that’s. 
mobbed if summer, deserted in winter” 
—» boardwalk concessionaire, of 
course! Hé depends on’ wéekend~busi- 
ness and would also be furiously 
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to be reset by a non-reading typeset- 
ter... and furthermore, that Mr. 
‘apiloc himself, the biggest of all the 
Street & Smith big shots (Street and/or 
Smith being either or, bothi dead at the 
time), wanted to meetme! Mr. Lawlor 
stood up, came around his big desk in 
His big room and pumped ty hand 
‘and told mie he Joved the story so much 
shat, he wanted me to wtite’ Jewish 
detective stories Jewish ranich romances 
_ (the Bar Mitzvah Ranch, maybe?) and 
© Jewish, s0- -fortli- ‘and-ko- -on-S&S had 
dozens* ‘Of all kinds of pulps— and not 
ohly that, but: a Jewish Doc;Savage or 
Shadow 4 month—under my own 
fame, ‘not.a, housetame! I was dazed, 
but not by. his fantastic 
* Everybody thought the story was the 


helpless if he couldn't touch waier. « funniest thing they'd-everread! Funny? 


Give him a family, including a lonely, 
eager, 
dowry, to emphasize his, financial wor- 
the. curse, .but that’s snot too hard. to. 
find—sométhing. soluble in’ water that, 
gnomes yearn for-(sugar?) and wrap it 
in cellophane. Suré-—sugar. The advan-, 
tage is that the,’ protagonist's conces- 
sion, being the.only dry one om: the 
boardwalk: would - be making mofi¢y 
for 4 chatige.. He’s ‘begged’ to‘live with, 


the curse ag long as possible, but-can’t 


because of thirst and non; bathing and 
hon-Shaving, He featns ‘that thé Little 
People don’t touch. alcohol, so he can 
drink beer—which makes his dégrada- 
tion evén worse!’ 


HISTORY: J wrote, the-story ‘With sach 
love’ for. the péople, who ¥ wete my’ own 
Ma and Pa, and: such suffering with 
Greenberg. through all, his’ afflictions 
and tofments that I was. appalled and 
horrified ‘when Campbell, told me the 
following: i could: ~have gotten.20 or 30 
times as much- for i it from The Saturday 
Evening’ Post, ridiciled me when’! said 
he had_ordered it, not The Post 
_ thas the story hhad had to be set 
twice because the first compositor, who 
happened .to be Jewish, had read it 
while setting type—something unheard 
of fora compositor—and had kept fall-¢ 
ing ‘off his.stool laughing and had 
scrambled the. type so badly that it had- 
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ugly daughter ‘who ‘needs a , 


After all ‘Greenberg and I had suffered 
through? I did get around to writing a 
sort.of sequel (“Warm, Dark Places,” 
which «was reprinted in Fantasy Book 
#1), but-not until after doing “None 
But, Lucifer” and some other fan- 
“tasies—JoHin didn’t want sf fromi* me, 
only fantasies—but when I saw the 
IgathSomely Nazi-like illustration for 
that piece, I swore to Campbell that I 
would never write another story -for 
«him, Jewish or anything else. And I 
never did. Campbell was not a racist, 


‘ but he, was‘ thoroughly oblivious ‘to 


people—except editorially. 


.POSTSCRIPT:, Why, did he want a fan- 
tasy when he was publishing a science 
fiction magazine? When it was off the 


ew 


‘offets. ” 
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press, he handed me a copy and sat 
back-with a grin of pride and -expecta- 
tion that béwildered‘ me. I glanced at 
the cover, which featured “Sinister Bar- 
rier,” a book-length, By Eric -Fratik 
sRussel, and flipped through to “Trou- 
ble With Water,” nodded, and handed 
the magazine’ back. “The logo!” Camp- 
"bell all but shouted. “Take a look at the 
logo!” “What's a logo?” I asked: irino- 
cently. “The title of the” magazine, you 
idiot! Thé title!” And there it ‘was, the 
very first issue, Vol. 1, No. 1, of 
Unknown! And I was in it! Isaac 


Asimov can’t.make that statement! 


PERSONAL COMMENT: That was 
March, 1939, over 44 years ago, and 
John Campbell and Mr. Lawlor and 
Street, & Smith and Unknown are all 
gone, along with the 1000; Year-Reich 
and its ‘unspeakable leader . . . and 
6,000,000 gassed afid incinerated 
Jewish martyrs. Five Israeli wars Jater, 
afti-Semitism is s7#// alive and, thriving. 
When will the hatérs be satisfied? 
There are only 12,000,000 of us left out 
of the 4% Siéion people on Earth. And 
if that infinitesimal fraction of 1% 
could be destroyed down, to the last 
single, solitary Jew—man, woman, 
child, infant—¢héy whose.turn would 
it be? So my gram of ‘ personal grief that 
this story «is still eorisidered funny, is 
pretty puny, but grief nonetheless. 
They're family . . -.and they’re gone. 
So, laugh if you must, but: share my 
affection if you can. 

—HLG 





Next issue: 


The contents of the August issue of Fantasy Book have yet to be set 
as we go to press; but we cari promise you dark fiction from the pen of 
Brian Lumley, and a very different sort of stofy. from Jessica Amanda 
Salmonson. All this and more in the next issue of Fantasy Book, 


Onsale on or about May 31, 1983 
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The Lonaliest Unicorn 
dy A. Beetnas 


Celfini’s Pachiork 
by M. Euxabeth Counselmare 


Meadow Sience 
dy Jessica Saimanson 


Prati and the Grey Assassio 
by Raymond £. Feist 


ang a fantasy sissaie” 


Love in ihe Yaar 2 EE, 
by &. Fowler Weight 
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don a world of adventure! 


In each quarterly issue, Fantasy Book pre- 
sents the finest in illustrated fantasy fiction. 
Each issue is 80 full-size pages, with full- 
color covers. Fantasy Book retails at $3 per 
copy, and reaches an audience of several 
thousand devoted readers of fantasy fiction. 


In its first year of publication, Fantasy 
Book has featured work by such noted 
authors as Katherine Kurtz, Diane Duane, 
Alan Dean Foster, A. E. van Vogt, R. A. Laf- 
ferty, and L. Ron Hubbard. Artists whose 
work has graced the pages of Fantasy Book 
include Stephen Fabian, George Barr, Alicia 
Austin, and Walter Lee. 


Talented newcomers to the field of fan- 
tasy fiction also find Fantasy Book an open 
market for their submissions. Our goal is to 
make Fantasy Book the finest magazine, bar 
none, in fantasy or science fiction, and that 
means searching out new talent in both the 
auctorial and illustrative fields. In our first 
year, we’ve taken giant strides forward on 
the path toward reaching that goal. 


Don’t miss out on the excitement of even a single issue of Fantasy Book. 


FANTASY BOOK 
P.O. BOX 4193 
PASADENA CA 91106 


Subscribe today! 


Domestic rates: $16.00 for 6 issues, or $30.00 for 12 issues. 
Canada: $17.25 for 6 issues, ot $33.00 for 12 issues. 


Overseas: $22.50 for 6 issues, or $40.00 for 12 issues. 
Send checks or money orders to Fantasy Book, P.O. Box 4193, Pasadena, CA 91106, 
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Also in this issue: . 
‘Saturday's Shadow”’ by William F. Nolan 











